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- The Study Cmmitteo on Tmi^-^^ • ' ' 
created- by the Board of HicVh? - rl^ ''V^''^ ^^^^^"^ Costs ' was 
on February 5, 1^74 for thf pirp^fof^^^^ IHinoL, • 

tuibion 1,) the f iiiancing of hiahor^. . FeviGv/mg the role of . 
the Cor.niltce was dirbcted e^uijation. particSl^; 
currency bctv;een inst^S^^onal co^f^ 2 ^^^^ fo^^'naintaining ' 
.and tuition charges and to e?L?nf ""Wyraduate student 

for graduat.c and profos.-or^^ tuition ^Sar"^ 

^f^f-tion on becer.ber Jrit7^ Although the Bo^?f f^f 

-adopted in Docernbol 1970 which ^fjf ^ P^ev^ons policy 

versitios should m^intrin tuition ''^^'^ P^^^^^ senior S^i- ' 

third of undergraduate Instri^ni charges at a level of one- - 
. appropriate system base ^^f c^r^.n"?.^ calculated on the ' 

to re-^oxandne the appJS^riateness'^^^L'*^"' ^^^"^^^ flexibifity- 
sider any aspect of ?h?tuitiSn luestlSn^ 

related, to tuition bet whLj'^m!v''n ""^'^^ directly 
ing higher education. Jhe^efS^e ''1^^^'' J. student f rom ei^ter- ' 
Its charge be broadened; -tr?n?Iud. i^rK °"^^^^^^ requested thft 
ucJti^^^^^^^^^^^ 

expanded- Charge .to .ie- J^:^^^^^^^ ^ . iht the^ 

■ ' a?li^^ thaf S 'SJfc-f "^^her Education ' " ' 
at;the February 19?4 meet?ni^ "T'^*^^^ apj^ointed'. 
POlicry is not liipited Jo^L? 1° study tuition . 
. . policies orv- tuition for^ubL^^^^ °f - ' " 

^ should consi-der III ^peVt^^^^^^ • ■ - 

students of access ^6 KfSS^ f of. the go^t to . 

:•. bpth -public and^'^npubuf^^f^- . ' 

charge, the ©ommittee shall It 5^^^^^^ thf«-i,road 
Corimittee on Tui-tion aH^ Jnown^as'the Study 

. Committee may make s^p^a^^^f ^'''"^'^''^ -^^^^s- The ' . 

• • appropriate Ld f?or?i^fL^f^°"^^^^^^ 

V ;^latiny: to underg?adia?e cSslHn^" Policies . - . 

• "fter and professional SoofS ^A^^- ^^^^^^ 9"^- 
.etudenf finoncidl aid dif^nl '"'"^ charges/ 

• chargds among, prog^am^ f^H !^^'-^^: ^"^^ion and - 
' financial do?e?m?S^ oAc:T.T^' ""'^ ^"^^ non- ' 
. priate to f inaneiii ^Jv- "^ay be appro- - ■ ''^ 

/ . relevant subjeSls-f^.^^'^^^ "^^^^pdation^ J^l^her 



In -the ul£i] Imcnt of its charcjc, the 'Committee reviewed the* 
existing Board policy rogardi nq tuition rates at public 
Universities to determine v'hcthcr- it v;as both appropriate *^ 
f>na stilly applicable • The ps^CGcnt Board policy clearly 
stater, tliat- "public senior universities should maintain 
tw^ition'chaiigcjs at a -lovgl of pnc-third of instructional cost^ 
calculated, on '^the'appropjfiate system base." ¥he policy v/as 
adopted by ttrt^ Board on December 1;, 1970, and was implemented 
all of tJflio *governing "board systems by the 1972-73 academic 
year. Therefore, current tuition charges reflect this Board 
policy with rc-spect to t4ie 1968-69 Unit' Cost Study, which v;as 
us'ed in deteriaining instructional cost. In practice, "undei*- 
.graduate" ihstructional 'cost , as defined by the -Unit Cost *" 
Study Procedure, w^B uced to calculate the appropriate 
charges for unuergra'duate and graduate Students." .This pro- 
cedur^e yielded the current tuition' charges in effect in all 
systems ^^ince the Fall of 1972, as' shown below: 

System' • Resident . " Non-Resident 

Board of GcJv^jrnors ^ ^ $420 $i,.266 

Board of Regents ' 404 1*065 ' • 

Southern Illinois* University 429 ^ 1,287 . . 

University of Illinois .v., ' [ 

. Chicago Circl^ Campus \ 495 * 1,485 

Hedical Center Campus , /' 495-882 1,485-1,872 

Urbana Campus .496 1,486 

Since these tuition charges were adop'H^ed in the 1972-73 
academic year, no changes have taken place to reflect the 
increase in instructional x:osts . which occurred , since this 
period. The most recent Unit Co^ Study,, 1972-73, revealed 
that undergraduate instrucl;j-onal costs by . system had increased 
since 1968-69 by the follov/mg amounts: ' N • ^ 

Board of Governors ' /2l/4% 
Board of Regents 2&.6% ; * " 

Southern IllinoAs University. 28.9% \ - \ 

University of Illinois ' 

' / V, . • 

Therefore, by, holding tuition constant, duri/ng this period, the 
percentage of instructional^co.sts which St^emts pay has de- 
clined and the additional cost has^^been assumed by the State*- 
It api>eared to the Committed ^hat either a mechanism must be 
developed for maintalning*curiren.cy between tuiti<»n and in- 
structional costs or ^a? new tuition policy must be adopted./ ^ 

Although the adoption Qf tuition policy Was one important 
task of thi^ Committee, an^equally important consideration was 
the designa'tion of. equitable financial iiid policies to assist., 
students in the, payment of college costs. TJ^ereforo, federal 



and state financial aid policies and/ their effect on Illinois '/ 
students v:cra" reviev/cid aiid'*; various. cHanges have 'been rec- , , 
oiumonded. • - . r . ' . • • 

The Mohctary Av.'oid Program of th^ I] linois State Scholarship 
ConujiLonion (l£>SC) ,has in^4:?actcd a larger numbJ^r^ of Ullndis 
.Students than any 'othcr^ progar'am. The financial aid pvpgrcTms of 
the States of Nov; Yofk, Pennsylvania^ , and Illinai'^ '^alone account 
for over .50 percent of ^al'I the stat^ dollars distributed for., 
f inancial3y'*nccdy sttidents^ ovisn though theso*.statc*Si:Have<: only a . 
fifth of the' nation's pop^Jvlf^Aon . Illihois'also r^nk^ among the 
5 highest ^states in av;ar«! wa nners-'^ mdan parental' inco^iin, v;ith & 
tnean parental income of $9,639 per. av/hrd winner. _ ' 

Since its inception in 1958, -the Illinois State Scholarship - " 
CoKimission has distributed approxiinately- 45B /300 monetary awards/ 
to students in need of assistance in meeting college costs. " 
Recent change^p' in ISSC requirements, including aid tp half-time 
students and independent <^tudents, extension of the application 
deadline' to October 1, fifth-year entitlement , ^increases in the 
ma:<imnia av.^rd to F^tudents in private institutions to" $1,350^ . 
and lil5&ralizatiori of the needs analyses formula, have resulted 
in larger numbers of students being served by this program, 'ft . 
recent ,ISSC survey of 1973-74 monetary' award winners revealed 
that 54.8 percent of the respondents would not have been in 
school full-time without ISSC aid and 34 percent^ of the re- 
spondents* indicated that acceptance^ ofy an 1S6C award has^.^- \ 
reduced, the need for ex'cessive borrowing and. emplip:gneDfc \^hile 
in, school. Perhaps the most significant , change that, has oc^ air^e^ 
as a result of the ISSC Monetary Award Program is the substantial 
increase in the number o'f Jp\*7er income students being served-4>y^ 
higher education. For iij^tance,- during the period of 1969 to / 
19P3', the number of students, receiving ISSC awards from family 
incomes below ^10,000 increased from" 9/^68 in 1965 to 42^833 4-n 
1973, an dnc^reasc of 362^2 percent. Even-though ^he" recognition 
of independent students increased the number 6i av/ard winners in ^ 
•the income range below $10,-OaO by approximately 38*5 Jpercent 
fc^tween 1969 and 1973, the increase in c^ccess to higher ed-, 
ucation for ail lower income kjtudents during ^thip period has 
been substantial.* ' • ' - • . » , * ♦ 

> 1 , ^ . • ; 

Following a detailed review of present tuition and financial 
aid policies, the Committee focus.ed on recommended changes in 
.polity and the implication of such policies on the costs to * 
students of' access, to higher education op|)brtunities. The^ ^ , 
e-onunittce affirmed its belief that an important goal of the 
Board of Higher Education should be thi? '"availabiiity of 
qducational. opportunity withoTj^t regard to financial, status^ . 
and- the elimination of financial -barticr^ to higher education.**" 
In order to obtain this goal, the jDbjc^tives *of .student chpice. 



student access/ and student opfiortunity must be mc^t. These 
objectives asf,ure students of the right to a postsocondary> 
education and ;f reedom to choose the type of ^institution' ' 
wliioh best mccbs their nciDds\ 'ScctiQij^ JI and Jll^of tjiis 
paper summarize the recoiomendatiotiir^ the Study Coniniittee 
on Tuition, and Other Student Costs, reconuTiendations \7hich the 
Coimlttce believe consistent with the goals and objectives. ^, 
set torth above. * ' ' 



II. TUIT 



JITXOiT 

The responsibility Jx^^ 



:secondary educational Costs 



is' shared by the student, his or^Jier .parents , privcite donors, 
and 'taxpayers tl\vo€gh varaous-I^yels- of gdycrniTient . This * 
pattern of financing Reflects* the ^hilo.sopliy that education 
benefits both the individual and society. As part of. i^s 
review^of the role of^tuition at pyblic universities,^ t2>e 
Committee idqntif ^^^sveral if actors which must be considered 
in the developmen^^^^ny -tuition policy for public^ univer- 



sities 



TVmong 



ictors are the: 



f . 



1. Relatidnrghip of Tuition to Instructional Cost 

2. Relationship- of Tuition, to Total Student Cost 

3. Relationship Betv;een Tuition at Public Uni- 
versities and 'Private. Institutions 

M 4. Relationship Between Tuition at Public Uni- ^ 
" . versities ^nd Community Colleges 

5. Relfxtionship Between Tuition at Public Uni- 
versities and Out-of-state Institutions 
---^6. Relationship Between Student and Taxpayer;^ 
Support of' Higher Education % 

After reviewing -i^e factors which the Committee deemed irapor^^^^^^ 
tant in the setting of a tuition policy for public universities, 
ap attempt v;as m^de, to list 'various tuition alternatives and 
relate them. to tHe alcove considerations. Among the tuition 
alternatives considered by the Committee were the following:. 

1. Pull costxprJLQing ' 

2. No tuition ^ • , . 

f ,3.. Differential tuition chairgos by level of inst^ction 
• •. W Differential tuition charges between the undergraduate ^ 
a'nd „gradSate levels , . ' ^ / , 

A di;irif6nn'>tuitior> policy for all ^public universities / \ 
•based on a .percentage of the statewide undergx^aduate / 
instructional, cost ' _ / 

Reaf f irmatiofi of present Board policy whereby tuxt^oji 
Chi-lrges be maintained at a level* of one-third. ;of the 
undergraduate instructional cost palculated on the 
appropriate , 3yf^tem base ,1' \ 
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The fourth altcrnal,ivc, dif ftrre^tial ttidtidn cliargc^ between 
th'G undorqraduate and graduate levels, i the rcqoiumcmdation 
as adopted by the Coirtmittcc . ;y d i f f orcntia] uiidorgrdduate and 
graduate t uition policy appcaldd to the Coinraittoe /because -(l)^,^- 
it recognized the high coct of /graduate progr^anif; ,^ (2); it^re- 
duced V.i(j widen i-frg^ gap in utatfc subsidy f or- undergrdduate aiid t 
graduate i>tu(3ents, and -(3) itl was in keeping with tlie con- 
^iderattons identi f ied 'as nooessary in^ the setting of a tui^tion 
policy. m regard to an undergraduate tuiti:on policy, the^ 
Study • Committee on Tuition and Other Student Costs recomjnerfds , 
to' the P'Oard'of: Higher Education: ^ " ^. ' • 

"That tuition charges for resident; undergradui?,te » 
' students be fnainttiined at a level pf one-third .of unfte^r-..^^ 

graduate instructional cost calculated on the appxoptiate 
• system base. To this end, public university systems . 
should raise undergraduate tuitions approximately on> a • 
proportional annual basis so that the one-tHird polidy^ 
will be 'fully implemented no later than Fiscal 1980^^--^^ 
provided that: ^ ' . ^.^A-^^"""^^^ ^ 



Y 



/ 



a. The General Assembly and Gover'rioV"*incr(^ase funding<^f 
^ the Illinois State Scholarship Conmission's Monetary 

' - Av/ard Pr<Dgram an d/pr lather programs^.'to; of f §et the 

impact of any proposed tuition incieases; on financially 
needy * stirflents, ' - . ** . 

b. Full implementation of tlSe one-third policy af^'any 
one sys'tem does not result in. und^rg^aduate^ tui1;i^on 
charges higher than undergraduate tuition charges at ^ 

- the Ufiiversity of lllinpis, and' 
* c* In the calculation of undergraduate instructional , . 
costs to detetmine -aj^propriate tuition - charges , *new 
institutions be excluded f/om th€3r calculations during . 
the first ten years of oireration.- 

Furthermore,' followirig fjajll implementation of the one- 
^ , third polijcy by Fiscal/1980, tuition charges shbuld be 
updated annually and/^pplied in Board of lUcjher' M-^' 
ucation. budget .rfecj^jiunendat ions routindfly1W|creaft6ir., " 

The recommendation ajj^e is similar to the present -Board • 
policy regarding. tuitio^^^«ta^9^ai_hb^v^r, -s^^ alterations 

-have been mkde to reflect changeswHTetrritave^^ ^ 
.the adoption of the present tuition policy in 197(n Since th^ 
adoption of, a tuition poliby based .on the' 19J58-^9 iTnit Cost ^ 

,Stu^^ two new institutions > Sangamon, State arid Governors ; 
State, have been ostablislied. - Insrtructional costs .for new and 
developing institution^ are on the average Muuch" higher than 
for established i'nstitutidns .. * If the ^ tv/o- developing htgh-' 
cost institutions are. included in- the calculation of systopt-^ 
wide' instructional costs for determining '.tuition charges, , 
higher tuition char'gcs for the existing systcntr, will result. r . 
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In ^'eni effort 'to minimi^.c the effect of entabj-ishirig a new . 
institution on a system's average' instriictional ^cost, it is 
recorninciiclod that tho/se t^;o institutions be cxclddcd from the 
cal^latiofit' .of tuition for the first ten years of operation. 

Chcfi^ges in enrollment patterns have also occurred since the 
adoption of tHo tuition policy in 1970. Due to stabilizing, 
or declining enrollments^ vjitliln systems,,, competition for 
students has increase^ In -an effart to al3ay some feajcs 
tha^t further enrollment declines v/tll occur as a /result ^of 
the full iTiipiem^ntation of the tuition po3 icy<^ it ifj rec- 
oimnended tiiat Unde.rgraduate tuiAj^errT^char^^ other 
systems not exceed those in^eficct at>*rlie University of 
Illinois. r (\ X . ^^-^ 

An advantage of est^ab^nhinjer^ tuition p61icy is that it, 
clearly- iniJic'ates what pp^ent of the cost of instruction 
students are- expected^^D^ pay if they are financially ^able to 
do' so. ^Althoygh theafe is nothing philosophically profound 
*about the onp-third'^ figure/ this j^olicy coupled v;ith 
adequate firiai^cia^, aid 'programs provides a basis from which 
students an^. parents' can opei^t^ in planning , the flhapcing of 
a college, education. The setting qf a tuition policy arise 
eli'mirl'iteG. the likelihbod that individual ; systems ah'd in- ^ ^ 
stitutio3;is Hill recommend budgetj^ v/hereby students aire 
ejcpected to .dontribiite an amount above the maximum level 
recommended, v;hich could be an alternative financing plan if 
the sta^teVs^hare of the cast o*f higher e,du^cation declined. 
A one-third tuition policy also ♦reiaforces the concept that . 
the cost--of higher education is a shared responsibility 
betv/cen studeht*? and taxpayers . Although studcats would pay 
a portion^ of the instructional cost, it. is not only a small 
poLrtioii of, -the #ul.l instructional cost but a ftiuqrh lower per- 
centage of the total^ educational and general expenses, incurred 
in the .operation of institutions. - \* 

In regard to a gradtaate ^tiiition policy, the S.tudy Committee 
on Tuition and Other Student Costs recommends to the Board 
oi Higher Education; ' ' r 

"Triat tuition charges for resident , graduate students 
be maintained at a level' of 133' 1/3 pexc.eint of the 
resident, \itidergraduate tuition charge at each system. 
To this end, public university systoms should raise. 
gr#*UAte tuitions to ±his level concurrently in 

> relationship to increases in 'undergraduate tuition 

/ charges. " 

The rccomnjcD^led graduate tuition policy clearly establishes' • 
the principle that the mpre advanced^, the tevel of education, 
the greater tHQ^cost should be to the student. The Ccjiimiuttee 



a5;sej;terl that the student's finanqiaJ- share should in- 
crease ao he .oi>*riho moves into more advanced* levels af ed- 
location v;h<?ro' the goal is not merely .^chieving basic skiUs 
but cjaininrf acce<255 to higher-paying/prof essjonal level jobs» 
A graAinte tuition polipy' also affirms the fact that ihr ' 
structional costs rise sharply as students advance as a ^ , 
-compar i iXiJi of unrforgracluate and graduate jLnst3:uctional costs 
by system, based on the 1972.-73 Unit Cost Study reveals: 

I .Undergraduate ^ Graduate 

System . ^ Instrucrtional Cost Instructional Cost 

^Board of Governors c $1^,464 $2,686 

Board o^C' Regents \ ^1,488 ' ' 4,235 ; 

Southern Illj.nois University 1,661 " 4,901 * 

University of Illinois - .1,590 ^ • 4,206 

Recommending graduate tuitions at a Ifevel of 133 1/3^ percent - 
of the res^ident, undergraduate tuitioh chcfrge is not and 
cannot be a. precise means of measilring individual and societal" 
*enefit5J of advanced levels of education. Various alternatives 
were considered in arriving at this numbe]^. The nm^er chosen,^/' 
}33 1/3 percent, reflects the Committee's belief . tfiat graduate" • 
students should pay tuitipn at a level of one~fhird above that 
of undergraduate students. 

The ]^ecommcnded tuition policies call fory£(nnual updating of 
costs and full implementation by no latei^ than Fiscal 1980. 
No attempt has been ma^de to' estimate wiyt the instructional 
costs by system will l^e in Fiscal 198J)?J However, i| the most 
recent Unit Cost Study,' 1972-73, wep&xjts^df the ftollowing' 
tuition charges would be in effec^oy Fiscal 1950: 

»^ * ^ • ' 

*' Undergraduate 'Graduate 



Tuition. Tuition 
System * ^ Charge Charge 



Board of Governors . ' ^ $488 $650 

^Board of Regents _ • 496 . 660- 

Sbttthern Illinois. University^ ^30 - 707 

^University of Illinois . * 530 ^ - 707 



A previous Board^ policy adopted in Decembt^r, 1970 stated 
that "non-resident tuition be maintained at. a level of ^00 
percent of the instructional cost base.*' Non-resident tuition 
charges in other states were reviewed and *detex-mined to be 
substantially higher "than resident tuition charges, approx- 
imating '75 to 100 percent of instructional cost. Therefore, 
the Study ConuniLtee on Tui;tiOii And Other Student Costs rec- 
ommenSis. to the Board of lllighcr Education: ^ ^ / : 

^•'That tuition charges for non-res i,dc'nt , undergraduate* 
^students be maintained at a- level of* full instructional 



W * ' ^ - . > - ^ 

cost calculciLod pn the aEirf)ropri ate system base and . ' 

tuition charcjns for n^^i-rcsndontr-^^graduabo students be 

marintaincd at a leycfl of 1^ l/'3 i^orcent" of ''the non- 

^ resident, undorcjx^ugto tuition charge at each system. 

Purhherrnorc, -j^ is rocoyLiionded that th^ Board of 

♦ ^ Higher, Education .^cerrslxl^ entering into reciprocal" 

tuition /igrcorupnts with other states if such agreejnents 

prove t|> be fiscally sound . " 

Based on the F^ll, 1973 Board of Higher Educatloi\ Enrollip^nt ^ 
Survey, a non-res.ident tuition policy will affect only 9,487 ^ 
students in pubLic univcii^itiessw Discounting the number of 
non~resJdciit students receiving institutional .waivers , it 
c^ppcars that fev^er'than 4,000 students paid non-resident . 
tuition in 1973. " \^ , ' 

The proposed noa-resident tuition policy requirjes^ ,the' same 
nethodoXegy for implementauion^as the- resident tuition policy. 
Although no attempt was' made to estima'te v;hat the instructional 
costs will be by Fiscal 1980, if the ^1972-73 Unit 'Cost Study/^ 
were usexl to calculate instructional 'c(5sts,* the following non- 
resident tuition charges would be in effect by Fiscal 1980: 

' Non-resident Non-resident 

^ • Undergraduate . Graduate 

System - , Tuition Charge Tuition Charge 

"Board of Governors- n ^ ^ $1,464 * ' $1,952 

Board of Regents ' ^ ^ l,/88.^ 1,984 

SjDuthern -Illinois University 1,590 • 2,120 

Uniyersity of Illinois / 1,590 2,120 ' 

Ilifnols. historically h^^Sj^^een a net export:^^; of - stucjents . 
Based on the most recent ^national d^a- availatolB, Fall 1968, 
81,039. students . left Illinois and 48,585 students entered 
Illinois to ^attend a postsecondary institution for a net loss 
of 32;454 Sytudents. o/ae to the large numbe'r of Illinois 
'students wlio'ftii grate to surrounding states, Illinois has been - 
asked to ^nter into reciprocal tuition agre^n^nt's with other 
states, /Hov/tever, the fcbmmittee cautions the /Board* to only 
consider entering into reciprocal . tuition .agreements if the '/ 
benefits ^of such an agreement favor Illinois as Well as the / 
other state involvod. ^ - ■ \) ^ / ^ 

The Committee also reviewed ii^structional costs, iji ' the ^jii^o- 
' f ess ional-^^ education pi^^grania* Three h.iygh-'Cost programs were 
identified 5or f urfcher^«"V^^idy . t These 'programs were m^^icine, 
dcutis^try^^rhd' veterinary* li^^ ^nce all three oS^^ thej pro- 

gjT^ii^-rCira^ted to tli6 health professi-phjs^^-ithe^ Committee requested 
the'^IlQalth Education Commis;;io,n to explore the cq^ arid .benefits 
pf) the^ programs and* r^witfhfhidy^f^prc^^^ levclj^^cf tuition for/ 

. ir 



these procjrciiii^L » A -rc^port of the llonltli Ed,ucal:lon Coiumis.^lon 
car(&fuM.lV» o^t] iricrl th^ financial comiaitmont of tlui State of 
3 llijiai>-i:o hpiil'.h expansion, costs of .health proiossioits. ed- . 
ucat*ia«-^!»a^K^ to the. State on a-^por student bus^s., ho^; ^ 
stjtf^c^ts finance tl^cir education, nationwide tuition - levels , 
f/^nancial aid available to students ii^the healtlT*-Bi:of^ssions , 
and the mean * incoj^.e 'of physicians , dentists, iind vctojrdnariahs • 

Based on the cQ<Vt of, the educational programs in medicftne^* 
dQntislrj^, and /veterinary modicino and the. rate of returii 
the/s'luJont ' G 'iriveslmCint , tihe Health jJaiiCc*w - Coiv^.^i joJ oir' 
recon^mcndcd a, tuition increase. Hov/evcr, in re-w^oiriiitiondinaXa 
tuition iiTcreasc, 1:he' CoiTiinission warrned that cogni:2arfcd/^ust Be 
takpn of the impact on the student who,' for whatevcry^feasons j. 

'ental or 

veterinary medic^ine caucaraon aue ro rnc ^uueu xxwx^ncial burden 
riore spaei^f ically , the Health Education CormTiiss>^ recoiamends 
and the Study Committee on TuitioH and Othet St%^dent Costfe 
coiicU'rs: y 

' / ' ' ' // t 

"That /the Board of -Higher Education/repoinmend > to the • 

appro4>riate governing boards that/t^tiqn levels 'for 

public schools of medicine, dentl^ry, and veterinary ^ 

medicine , be set at the followirfo/academic 'year r'htes 

in Fli'scal Year 1977 and^adju^t^d in' proportion to the 

undergraduate tuition' increases 'thereafter : ^ 

.Medicine ^ ^/$1,250 ^ , 

Dentistry . X 900 * p,. 
Veterinary 'Medicine • 750 \' . - 

A final reconuneiodation of the Study CSsjrnmittee on Tuition, and 
Other Student Costs r^^^rding implementation of a tuitioht 
policy is as followsr^ 

"That any pro^s^^ tuition incirease be announqSd 
by the* individual goA^ctning^ boards' rfo later than , 
the date of the required budget submission to 
the Boar^/ot: Higher Education in order- to ^rov^de ' 
stude.nt^yithssuf f icient opportunities to explore 
variou^^eans of financing th.e a^itional cost%" ^ , 

The impetus for* this recommendatiph was the realization that^ 
students anj3/or \tibeir parents np^d ^ftfficiei^t time to plan 
means pf financing' a coliegq Education • \ h ninc-to-tweJ-ve 
.month pc-riod between announcement and implementation of a 
t>iiti^p;i. in(^easc,. cent ingeid^ upon^ legislative and guber- 
natorial approval, would billow sufficient time to explore 
various means af^rfi^i^an^^ the additional co*st,^ including" ^ 
possible qualif icati'on^fo:^ financial aid* . ^ • J 



Iho a}.xlity,^o moot coariogc costc is of prjnlaYy ccinccrn to 
^tudcr.ts and/or .tl>6i/i.arcnts in the dcci^^n to atf:onS a post- 
^n? H ^-:^t.M.t.U>n.. College ^t.-ts aro define^ the pay- . 
•ment of tuitj on,' ,l?6es, ro6ia and board, and other miscellaneous 

"h-J/^.-'^'^ittce.rc.cogni.cd that col]eqo c^s?s is ~ 
defined al>ovo 1^- no pn.eons reprocont the aggroaAtc cdafcvof 
obtaining a pon^secc^ry education, ho;^vQr, "'it i^ IhAse^: 
contn .vmidK r.tuuonLs^c expected to coritribite toS^^drfheir 
/cdjication ^nd living.- expenses, a'] though the absSutrdoUar • 
amount rc^.uar,cd from students and/or their famiiLs In 'Seeing 
^^^9iyen considerable atte,%on by the Com- ^ 
irtittec., a ino.xe critical consideration was The uay this burden • 
^l^^-^'-r.J.utvd anor^ students and/or their famntes, whose . 
abi2ir.y to meet: eaucational and living expenses varies enormous 

The CQ.Turaittec, in revi'ewing how students finance college costs' 
and the manner m which costs are distributed, recognized a 
strong need for viable financial aid progran-.rwMqHiSibute 
fi'^•^^'''^v'^'° ^^^^^^^^^^ without -assistance Sould nofbc 
able to attend a postsecondary institution. Therefore, state 
, and federal f in^cia] aid policies were carefully scrutinized / 
T'"^ their e/fect. on Illinoi..^ students. A totaJ of 

ai^"p?oa?5Srfonoi?"^' '^^^'^"^^ --^'^"^ ^-—-1' ' 

Of m^jor concern to the Committee wis' the inaccessibility of the 
nL?o"?'^-?"ff''"J^^ "^^^ Students. Because fLds arl 

^^f^;!^^^^^^ by priV-ate iend^^rs, .lower income and minority 
students may -not bo^erved under this program if lenders co^- 
jxder then, a bad- xm. W4th. the 'prime'^in?erestr ration oS2v 

trrLvi'^K''"^'^'"^-?*'^-^'* ^ '^"^ P^^^^^t annually; some ll^d- 
,ers have been ,unwill]|g t^o loan 'mdney to aay' st^i^e^ts under ?he. 
Illinois Guaranteed W>an Program at a 7 percent interest rat^ 
even with additional.,f ederal slAsidies between 1 v! Ind 3 ' 
percent. The inability <5f some students tcu^btain loans under 
present market conditions prompted the Gen^ AssemS^y to^e- 
quest that ISSC conduct a feasibility . stud/on the^ateL^vin« 
as a -direct lender to students. The resuiL Sfth^SSe ^ 
feasibility study_should be, available in Ma^ 



1975, 



. ihe. Committee considpred it critical 4:nat loan? be made Avail- 
able to students who h^cd them.v In light of the recomLl^daMon 
galling for a substantial incarcase in graduate tuitions thP 

ticular to graduate students^ ^to ,assist them in financing their 
education, if the f easibility-^tudy ojdirect state lending 
conduc.ted .by ir.SC proves that direct st^te lending is^tf ^ " 
fiscally prudent and can open up the lo^n market^ additional 
students, . the Committee would be gcndratly supportive of Us 
impJenentatron. Tbe*C*}nmittce wouJLd rcsonmend: . ' r 



.( 



"That tlio lllinoin State Sc^jo/aVshi^ Conu^ bring 
any rocoTiiiiicndations 'Concerninq/chc implementation of 
a ditect .5JtaLc lending program befpre the Board of 
Higher. Lduc:ation for its. information. Until such 
tine as a n^easibility study on direct state len.ding is 
cora}:letod by the Illinois Staite Scholarship Com- 
mission, tha Board of Ilicjhcr llducation regards con- 
tinuation oi the present Illinois Guaranteed -Loan 
Proqrc-»m, v/ith possible modification; afe an ongoing 
soiirco of furidn for studcnrs in ncc^ of loans. An 
effort should ^also be rr^ade to v;idcn , participation by 
ad^^i'tional Ic^iKling institutions.". , ^ 

In o^dcr to assure students of the availability of educational 
opportunity wj.thcut regard to financial Status, the Committe'Q^. 
set auong its highest priorities the following rGcommeridatiDni 

''That the Illinois institutions of higher\ educatiorv^ 
th^ir governing boards and the Board of Highe* EdV 
ucation give higher funding priority to th^ op^ 
\^ ^ eration of student financial aid, counseli^iig, 
.\ employment offices in an effort to increa&e\tfteir 
serviced to students in need of financial astsist- 
\ ahce, to increase their share of fedeasal att^ 
. ''/.'stcite student aid rcsourciss presently ava^^lable, 
a^id, to hphor theip commitment to accessyxo; higher 
' education.'^' \ ^ ' X 



' To 1:l>;is enti,, theSSa^erd of Higher Edi^cation shoulld ' * ' 
r^coi^aeud a .one-:-timQ $26, 000 allooatioiL-far the A ^ V - 
impleii^ntatiqn irx' a(l'l public uniyersities of 1:he \" • . 
comput;\^r-assisted financial 'aicr management system \^ *• . 

\ \ 4?^'^l9Pi^d l5.1inois'^State IJ^iversity • ^ / - ' ' 

Th^ Coirt.TiittG|i^;yas . ap^li^d ats^ tAe lapk of iftf ormation avails : / \ 
able from frn^cial ail^l offices concorning the- nlrinber of \ ' f 

sttidcnts/ reqXi^sting art^ receivjLng aid ^nd. the economic prc^fil^^^ / 
of ; sj:udents, baling s^rv^d,. Th^ CbKjmittee realized that lin' order v. 
t^v^ectif^' this\situatxo^^ cooperal;i0n of the Board ^6f. 

\ HighiSr\Eati<GatiOnV0nd indi^^ in&1:ituti<^ns .and^ their govern-- 

4ng\'lbpaXdS^\iTiust solicited^ ThbrefbiCe/ it was recommendfed ' • 
that , a com^Uter-assi sted financial ^c^d system he 

implcYftcntod at *cacH\public. universityx^^ with the cost of . ^ 

documd^ntation^and ty^ining *^eccssary to^ iropleth^t the system 

' ;^eing boi:ne tiy ,tbe Sta^e^ of ^^i^;jmois through th^ ;3pard xSf * 
Higher 'ipducation.. v^ v ^ \ 



The benef its of/^$uch a feyisfcem dte^ ^ - 
stude^ats icould be" sefvec?>.Af used computer- 

assisted £ inane ia'l^r<J m<fnagom*^t '^ystbms.^xPJ^^sehtly^ the appli-. 
cation whiqh stu^lc^ot^cArc Vt^^^^ \o submit^ is processed nammlly 

as is, tlio pack'i^iagvoie^ tirm^^ ^M*> Under a computer-assisted 

•system, those ^Bl^hs oould be* 'hohdlo^^^^ the computer, ^thus frcC'-- 



— 0- • — 
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ing stnff tfmo for mcolinq w^ith- incHvidual <^uclcftt5iL andjjjKp 
them Swlve ^.ny problems tlV::y arc having in seeking wsS'iiP|nrice . 
As problems are solved / inore and mor^ students couliQ be served 
by tho financial aid. office. P-y ^freeing straff from the manual; 
activities v/hich '.th'i^y arc presently required to petf orm, » tho 
importc*ut role ox. couiisoling could be performed more adequately.. 
The Co:/c^.itt02 rccogni zed , Ihe^ large need for financial aid 
coui>f>eling of individiial * students; ,V7ith specivil problems and tliose 
seekii^g placement in *n-campus and of'f --campup- job3. 

i 

Another benefit of 'a computer- assisted financial aid rtianage- 
ment s/sten is' that' through the ^documentation of- empirical data, 
institutions s'hould be able to' reC^'^ivo additicnc^l fedora] funds 
for student aid, , The '^application^ which' insti'uUtions must filc^ 
for rexjuesting funding under 1:he Supplemental 'Educational 
Opportunity GrcAJit^ College V.'ork-'&tudy , and' National Direct 
Student Loan progr?jns requires verification of the financial 
need of the student body. A computer-^assigted system can 
document student need b^^^Jjitegrating the files or students . ^ 
presently . receiving ,aid; Illihois State University, through the. 
use of their financial aid system, has consijjd:gntly been able' 
io increase its share of^;^fQderal funding fof^stude^t aid pro- 
grams, vhilc most other institution's have shown a decline in 
the level of fedccal - funding foi^ student aid programs. Another 
b.enefii. of the implementation- of -a comptiter-assisted financial - 
aid management system 'would be that the Board -of Higher Ed- 
ucation would- have empirical data available in reviev/ing the 
need for additional financial' aid . ^ ' - ^ . * ♦ 

- , * - ' * •» - 

The Coiaaittcfe/^also encouraged continuation^ of the effojrts. begun 
by this Committee and previous Committees in the development of " 
inf ormdiion related to total student cost and financial aid- pro- 
grams and the -impact that afcinges in e,itfi.er ..acrfea will have on 
past policy decisions. To this eild; 'the Study Committee on ^ 
Tuition«and Other '^y^udent? Cost's recommends* to the Boar-d of * • 
/Higher Education:" V. ♦ * " ^ . ^ ' 

"That the Board orf Higher Education ■.contirtue its efforts* 
to develop a comprehens^i vo dat.a -j^ase for a-ll sect9rs of 
Illinois higher education ,on information relating to 
total- stucjent ^cost,,. tuition and fe^es, and financial aid 
* . progranjs in order to^ monitor: • 

ft. oii'angcs in Jederal* and 'state fdnarTcial aid policies 
and thdir potential or. actual impact on, enrollments 
and the students' ability' t9 faedt college costs^ 
b. chang^c in» the. unmet ' student cost *betv:ecrf and .v/ithrin ' 

the public and private sectors of ©higher qducation^ 
c* thp ixnpaet of tuition, increases on eni:ollinchts 
V and rci^ujr^inq changes in ,the distribution o£ 

' studentrj'by fanli'ly incbmc', ^and ' " 
d. aJtcrations in .t^o wnduf^ical!fcd hcadcobnt of fr*-^* 
hnnci<^' afd r^gJ-P^^^tvts within cind|amd«{t ^tl^p variouis 
1 SQCtor^ of hiuTOr ed^catiphV- / \ 



/■ ■ .. 

Thii; irifornuition in to* be collected throuc/ti the Ajpnual 
financial Aidi; Survey arid ^Ppjrt .publii>hc^ by the Board, 
. state iind ffedorctl report^', 'and any survov/ instruments 
* dccRi^d nccci;r:ary by the BoajL:a'* staff',' " ,Th2^^n;E.<^rmation 
v/ilX be prc^sciitcd to €hp Bcfcrd in ^n Aniyua^^^port for 
\ ^ "* thoir considCi'ation. " A / , . / 

* /.In an effort to assist in the expartsioh. of opportunities for 
students*^ seeking' f inancial asiii^tanee^ the/St\itfe^"C©f^imittee on 
Tuition and Other Student Costs recommendj 



"That. the Hoax-d'of Higher Education 6rge the pQr>5||g^ 



A5;scm])ly and Governpr to vigorously /support expansi 
of the federally-funded R^cic )i:duccrtional, 0]:3p^^ 
. Grant and ColXege ^Tor^r^^dy programs." , . V 

These tv^ro pragrams v;ere - highlighted by the Committee due to the 
belief, that t>iese programs are ir.bst likely to have a^. long- 
range impact on undergraduate students needing assistance ' in , 
the paynient 6f college^costs . The Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant program /BEOG>, designed to provide needy undergra,duate 

• students v;ith a /jjiei^niuni. entitlement of .$1>400 per year, allov/s 

students . an' opp^tunity to atte/id a *postSecondary institution ^ 

as'well as^ar^hoifcs of the type of ' institution to attend* The 

:i^^.Coll(^go Wdr provides employrafent funds for - 

<fe>ve3f' incoine students* in order to help them meet the student* 
' ; Contribution of one-fourth, of coXlege posts 6'xpected o£ them. 
It is expected" that'once the BEQG program is fully funded, a 
number of other federally funded student assistance programs 
• '.'Which, aife' institutionally based will be eliminated. However; ^ 
. ^ the conserjsu^s'of the Committee was that the College V7or)c- ^ 
^ Study program must be preserved ^^ince. . it, is the only ftieans by' 
vhich many .lower income students can earn money * to *me§t' the ^ 
'.expected student contribution. ^ ' / ^ 

Altiiough the Committed believes that the State's practice of 
/ Awarding under§rad\xate tuition and fee grants to ijee^y- students 
/ should be continued, it felt.^hat . the . federal goverranent'' should 

* assume the responsibility -of providing funds to needy students 
^ for the paymerit of other college costs. This belief is based 

primarily on immerdiate and long-range returns which the fed- 
eral government gains through its investment in students 
needing assistancti via thp. income "tax 'struct^ure. The mean - ' ^ 
income of a n^ale c^llfege gradtiate 18 and older In Illinois - 
exceeds that.'^af a male high school graduate by approximately 
$5,362 and the federal' xntomo tax which a college graduate pays, ^ 
^exceeds that of a higfe: school graduaterby approximately $1,185 

^ I pfer year. Even though mean income is dependent upon age and ^ _ 

experience i;n:fi\'6st cases^ it is clear that 'the federal govern*- 
..r^mdnt would' -receive a fiilA return on its investment in a relatively 
short period of timp. ^ , ' ' . 
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Althoucjh the CommLLtcc, regards the role of the F eel eral^ over 
ii>ont' in the distribution of financial aid as crucia]^ft 
recogni;^cr; the impprlant role whiph the State of I^inois has 
played in the, di stribution^'of finaneial aid via ^rua^tion and_f_ee_ 
graht.s and v;a 5 vers, ^employment /* and loans. After a; careful 
roviev; of e:-:iBt'ing programs, tl'je Coimnitteo recommencJed : 
• • • 

"That financial need should be - the; controlliijg eleraent 
in the d*i s tribal: ion of state-appropriated funds for 
.student aid to undergraduate students in all sectors 'v.^^ 
of Illinois lugher •education i To^ this erjd^ it is rec- 
o.Timenclcd .that the non-needs based Gener;al ^Assembly 
Scholarsltips ba eliminated. 

The Illinois State Scholarship '-€0:^ ssionjl^i^-^ncu^^ 
the major rcsponsibHiiiy for the di fjff^r ibutj .on-^&f'^^udent 
aid based on need. It is recomm ended that , any future 
' increases ilTTTcetJ^dbascid.^^ 

by the S tate be adminiVtercd by the I$l^nois State Scheie 

ship Corarn^i:ssi(>n. It is -further recommenc 
Jtate Scholarship CoPHni^sion 



of applicants"""rOT^-JSSC/.^^ by decrea 

expected f amiiy^^contrlnjtrt^^ inco 




This recerfi^nendation. is consistent with recent 
federal and state levels, whereby student grants aire based on 
need. Clearly the goal of "availability of educational 
oyjport unity v/ithout regard to f-i n^^nni c;i-;ifu?;" cannot be 
iftct without strong grant progimms to. aid lower income students 
in the payment of college 'costs . Since the^^eneral Assembly 
Scholarships are not consisteivt th^^^^'^^^^^"^^^^^^^ 1 
needs- based and not intended primarily for lower income student;^ 
.th^ Committee has recommended their elimination. 

Cognizance w'as also given to the need to alter the ISSC expecfted 
'family contribution schedule whenever economic condition^ ^; 
necessitate its adjustment in oprder tb maintain the availability 
6f educational opportunity to a^l Illinois citizens. In as mpch 
as, present -economic conditions have placed a. f inanci»a-l, burden on 
many lower ^and middle income famiiieSf the Committee has rec- 
€?ramended th^t the ISSC consider expanding the eligibility of 
appMcants for ISSC *^rants by decreasing the level of expect- 
ed family contribution by income range. 

. . ; ' . \' • ' - '^ 

The goal.v/hich the Committee set forth in recommendingythe # 
elimination of financial barriers to higher education^trompted • 
thij following 'recommendation: - q 

"That the present Board. policy limiting undergraduate 
^ institutional v^aivers to two percent of the XTtstitution's 

' annual fal3^ full-time equivalent undergraduate enrollment 
•be closely monitored and strictly enforced thraiigh 
'budgetary measures by Fiscal J 977." VA . 
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■} a ic>ajort:ty of the inr.tltutional v/aivcrs. f^r -imdefgyaduato 
ouL..iOntl,•^lre 'not bdsod on neod, a- liiaxtaLi^iV^ is 
consistent: with tlxo Board's c £ £ox^^o Jf^ov^ :t\o^ 
awards to a miniraum. Althowqh 'irist4tut;ioflral ' waivers i« SQmo . 
cases arc awajrdod op tho ba'sis of ,jareaclomic ability OjS^-talcnt, '' f 
the Cofa-nittcc feelt; that its strongo-t commitr*vj;j^';fiust be to ' 
students who without assi^ance could .nofe;.;attend an institution. 



By reco^piaoncUng that financial -^nCjed sho,uld^ f he controlling ; 
element? -in the distribution of sti^^olnt aid fc^^^^ advised 
tliat those .-t^ith^the .pbiility to pay coll^^castt;' should^dc^. So.' 
The Conr;lttec in its deliberations viev/ed non-rcpayatfe assist- 
ance 'to graduate students from a much di^ffervs»t perspe^ptive 
than assistance to undxsrgjfaduate student^ .v^-^he^ Study pommittee - 
, on* Tuition and' Other ^^tudent Costs re^icwmfejids to the* iSoarii of 
Higher Kdacation:: " r *Cr 



"That the State of ' Illinois not support., this time 
any additional efforts to initiate any i^ty^^^t grant 
and tuition v;aiver prograi^s for student^? at£^the 
graduate level." ^^^^^ 



'This recohnondation is based -On the belief that society benefits 
more froia a broader segmenj^ of its citi7,enry possessing an 
undergraduate dducatipu -than from a much narrov/er^sggment 
possessing a graduate" education . For ins.t;ance, aamission to 
graduate education*is based ih part if ^naPt solely, on a 
' student ^,s acadcmio^ merit and requir<5nicnts are more stringent 
than at tlie' undergr.^du'ate level. Aid to graduate" students , 
^largely through federal funding, has been consistent with 
"admission policies . in that gi;ants are awarded, on the basis of 
academic ability Jrather than financial^ heed. For instance, 
many graduate students are selected to serve in junior faculty 
positions or as .research^a^s^stants based-on special aptitudes 
or abilities*.' * ^ . - - , * , 

Due to the special mission of graduate educati^, the Committee 
felt that the responsibility which' the feggcal' government " has 
assumed in awarding fellowships and trainQe§hi4>s to ' students 
in "programs designed to meet manpower needs should be continued 
and not dup^cated by the State. -The primary st^te-suppc^rted 
aid programlf^for graduate students- ^rgL;i^e teaching and research 
assistantships in public universities.^ The Committee recognized 
.the . valuable fejraining and experience , that gir-<ldu^te students 
receive through assistantships and supported continuation of 
these programs. -^w-*«' - 

Hov/ever, the Committee felt it would be inconsistent to expect 
undergraduate students to pay tuition and fee*s"i£ they ^ are 
financially able to do so and not expect th^„ same from grad- 
uatoii^ students who are not performing a service to the 
institut(j}>n.r ThcreEo^e, it felt institutional waivers to 



graduate* studonrG not f>c:rvimj in , a. teaching or res'carch 
capacity should i)0 discontinued. For qraduatc stydonts not 
rcccivinci but hooding financial a.^'sistance , the Coimittec 
recomi.iondr; tho uf;o -of , loanii for payment of collcQe costp'.since ^ 
the brjnofitn \v)%ich a siudeiit will receive^ .through increased ^ 
incobo from an advanced degree far exceeds the amounb of loans 
requi lrcG' • ' ' . . ^ *^ 

Mthom/h the Comiaittee com\ended the Illinois State Scholarship 
Coi^uT.i^Jsion for its efforts; in distributing aid to financially 
needy students, it: al £;o i:ought a rnoans of maximising the 
opportunities, offered by ISSC so that a larger nymber of curfept 
and potential students could benefit. Therefore,, several rec-^ - 
ommcncJ.-bions find suc^'gest ions are offer.ed to Ig.SC as a means of 
increa-jing accc:.s to- higher education; The Study Comraittee on* 
Tuition and Other Student Costs rccoramends : 

"That the Illinois State" Scholarship Conunissidn ' ^ 
eliminate its practice of 'distributing partial av;ards 
for tuition and fees in blocks bf $150, but rather 
distribute partial av/ards in an amount equal to the 
total cimount of. need shovm according to the standard- 
ized ne^s analysis formula," / ' 

Current ISSC practice such that if^student does not qualify 
for a maximum award-full tuition and iD^datory. fees, up to< a 
maxinmn of $l,350-hi5 or her av/ards. is rounded dov/n to the nearest 
multiple of $150. For instance, if a student is eligible for 
§^448, he or she v/ould receive an award of, $300,. If a stated 
purpose of the ISSC is to -"^equaliz^' educationai- opportunity by 
•r^movi^g financial barriers to college," the Committee strongly 
feels. that a student meeting the minimum requirements of- ISSC 
should be able to receive' •a partial award equal to' the* total 
amount of need caiculated usinCf the needs analysis .formul^i. 

,The Coraraittee was also concerned that an increasing number of "\ 
ISSC Monetary J^wrd v/inners are not accepting their awards. 
For example, during 1973-74 90,224 award^ we-r^ announced, but 
only 72,246 av/ards or 80 percerit were^ clainie'd • by Enrolled ^ 
students. -The Committee believes that annual, .surveys could 

'provide information on the adequacy of student :assistance 
progra:ns in providing access to higher educationV^ as well as 
inform.ation on S/hy approximately 20 .percent of the mbnet^^ry 
award winners are not accept^ing their/av;ards, There fore ,V the ; . 
Study Ccnu»ittee ori Tuition and Other .Student Costs recommends t-.. 

"That the Illinois State Scholar^ip Coi^issioh 
ccJnduct a yearly survey of nonracceptors of inonetarY ^ 
' awards in an effort to eva^|^ate the program and its 
' success in the fulf illmci>l^of stated objectives." 

' ^''^i . ^ . . . . ' . 
In addition to repayable ahd non--ropayable assistance prdjitams, 
student empr^ymcnt^ piiogi ams ~pr6yidc an imi^ortant- source of . 



funds for 'students in fin^uiciiKj their education. Although the 
studont Ginplpynuuit off icer$^ in public unlsi^jr^tic-.s proposed ' " 
incKoasing on^camfSus empJ.oyinen't funds by apirP&Tciniatc^^ $6.0. 
million, the Coianiittee found little" justificatipn for this. / 
propor.al* Vlx^h the except ioji of the ColTcqc Work^-Study pro- 
gram, Txtudent employment is not needs-based and the iHCpin^ *level^ 
of 'students etnjjloyod are nc5t' available . It is impossible to 
monitor the number of students employed: off-carppus, however, it. 
is assumed that in the motropplxtaa areas, * such as Chicago, 
these nuirbers could be? >5ubstautial . . DUe to the iadt o|; data 
avai3ablcr concf>rTtiT^ the need for additioncrl state funding of * 
student cmployitcnt, the C^:rjaittco v/as hesitant in reconur.endincj 

' any additional funds for, this purpose. However, individual 
ckmpus assessmonts of t);e need for aikditibnal student e'niDloyrtient 
opportunities £:rc encouraged. Therefore, the Study Committoe on 

-Tiaition and Other Studcn;l: Costs recommends: 

"That student -.employment programs be .ponsidered as* 
an important source of funds for students ,in meeting- 
college costs and ;thcir cpnti'Kti^ion should ,fee \ ' ' ' 
encouraged. However, any • expansion of stodent • 
employment programs rec^uiring, additional funding^ 
should be incorporated and justified in an '\ 
institution's annual budget submission.*" 

• , * • ' 

It* is noted that no recoiimiendations regarding the maxim.um mvard 
level or assistance to students in. private instituti6^**iave 
been made. .The Qommittee regarded tlTese issues as' more 
appropriate »in the updating of the McConn.ell Commission Report. 
However^ in an effort to emphasize tlie importance whlclt the 
StcUdy Coittmittee on- Tuition and Other Student Cost^ places 6n 
this issue, it recommends: . . , 

"That. the Board of Higher Education Qirect its 
_ attention to the necessity of increased state aid - " ' 
^ . to private institutions of higher education t^ : 
lessen the impact of* antlation on their costs and 
. , help to assure their viability. J' 

IV.. 'conclusion 

The recommendations contained in, this report and summarized 
below are set forth as a .framework in which to plan for ;the 
future as dollar resourced available are matched against 
the needs of students and institutions of higher education • 
As • f ed6yal^^iH%^state financial aid programs are altered, 
Doard. policy rcnjarding tuition and finaincial aid must be 
contihually reasse'ssod to, determine the potential impact • 
'on^ st»dT?^s who need financiaT assistance in attending 
po5tSQcond)ary institutions. ThusV careful planning, „ 
monitoring V^f program changes, and the ability to adapt". 




to chan'cjinq , conditiohc mur»L ' i)rovail if the studont*^ of 
Illinois ai*e to bo afforiicd postsecondary .educational 
opportunities. - < 

SUtlMARir OF RECOMMDNOATIONS . ^ ' " 

1.. That tuition charges for/ resident , undergraduate students 
be laaintaiiieJ at a level pf ane-third uiidergraduate in- 
structional cast calcu3ated on the appropriate system base. 
To 'this end, ^public uniyorsi^ty systems should raise under-, 
graduate' tuitions approximately on a proportionaJL annual • \ 
basis so that the one-third policy v/ill be fully iiTi]>lemeialDed 
no lci.fcor than Fiscal ipSQ, provid(^ th'at: ^ ' 

a. . The General Assembly • and Governor increase funding of- 

the lllinois State Scholarship Coranission's Monetary 
Av/ard Program and/or other programs to offset the * 
• impact of any proposed tuition increase^B on financially, 
needy students, 

b. Full' jtmpleraentation of the on<^-third polMcy at any 
one syj^.tem does not result in updergiraduate 
charges higher than undergraduate tuition chc 
at' th^ University" of Illinois, and' 

' In';'fche calculation of undergraduate instructi 

costs -to determine appropriate tuition c4iargd 
ins'tfitutlOTis be excludeid trom the calculations during 
the first ten years o"f operation • - ^ - > 

Furthermore, follov/ing full implementation of the one- 
^ third policy by Fiseal 1980, tCiiti'on chargers jshould-b^ 

updated ahru^aliy and. applied in Board .of Higher Ed~* 
^ ucation .bucJget recommendations routinely thereafter. '"^ '^ 

2? That tuitiin charges for resident, graduate students b? 
maintained at a level of 133 1/3' percent x>f the resident, 
undergraduate tuition chairge at each system. To this end/' 
pub[lic university systems should raise graduate tuitions"' 
' to'^this level concurrentlyitiri relationship ,to increases 
in undergraduate tuition charges. 

3. That the Boa-rd of Higher Ecfucation recorwnond to the 
appropriate- governing bpards that tuition lavels.for - 
public -schools of medicine, dentistry, and veterinary 
medicine .be' set ' at the following, academic rates in 
Fii^cal Year 1977 and adjusted in proportion to under- 
graduate .tuition increases thereafter. 

. Medicine , $1,250 

Dentistry * 900 ; . * . 

Veterinary Medicine 750 • 



lit ion charges for non-rcsidcnt, undergraduate.. 
:s be maintained at a level of full * instructional : 



4 . ~ That tu] 
Student! 

cost chlculato^ on the appropriate system base and 



tuitioi) .clvar^jes^f^ riQn-^ros.1dftnt , gieaduatb students be i 
maintained at-^ leWl 'of 13*3^1/3 perpcni£ bf^^tlrp non- ^ , 
•resider.itv undcrgraduato tuition -charge -at each system. 
Furthermore v>it,\LS recommcnxj^s^^. that tiio Board of Higher 
Educat ion..con5id6t-'^ ehtor^fng into rx^*Cipf6cal tuitioji ' : 
agreonicnlls - with othoi: s^t^te? if . Gijich agreements prov^ - 
to be fisca/Lly . 3ound.'* _ ' . 

Tha4~^nyf:proposcd tuition inc;;:ea,se bx?* a«t)Otincecl by the 
indiv^jdua.l governing boards, no later than, the date of 
the rc.quired budget submissioiJ to the Ik>arid of^ Higher 
Educnt.lon lij ^ordtr to prpvide! studox^ts w|t}^^^ sufficient • 
bppprtunity to explorcj various means ^^inancihg the 
additionajt -cost. . \ ' * ^ v 

.That^ the, Illinois State Seshplars'hip CqKL^ission bri^g any 
rccor:u'aendatix)ns qoncerning the, implementation of a direct 
state lending" program before the 'ijoard^ of Higher Ed- 
ucation for its information. -'^ Until such trime as a 
feasibility study on direct s.tate lending is completed by 
the Illinois State Scholai:ship <iommi-sBion, the Boa'rd of 
Hicfhcr }:dpcation regards- continvia»tioh. of -the present 
Illinois Guaranteed Loan Program, * with possible mod- 
ification^ as an' ongoing souTrce of fund§ for students in 
need* of loans7 An effort shpiilG -al&o/be made to widen 
participation by additional- lendintj institutions. 

... \ 

Th.^t 'the Illinois institiitions .of - higher education, -their 
governing boards an^ i:he Board of Higher j Education give 
higher funding priority to the operation" of^tudent finan- 
cial aid, counseling, and employment offices in an effort 
to increase their services tQ students in need of finan- 
cial assistance, to increase their shar^ of federcil-ahd - 
state student 4^d -resources presently* avaiXablCy and to 
*honor . their cpmmitinent .'to access to higher education. 

To this end, the Board of Higher Education should recommend 
a one-tiTn6*$25, 000 allocation £or~the implementation in _ 
all public Universities of the' computer-assisted financial 
aid management system developed at rilinois State Unive^.r-c 

sity. .V . • ' . ::.,,tV '^-^ ' 

-That the Board of Higher Education, continue its efforts \t^' 
develo~p a coRtprehensiye data -base foi? all sectdrs of 
Illinois higher education on infprro'ation, relating to tdtal 
student cost, tuition and fc3es,.and financial aid programs 
in order to monitor: ^ " * : ' ' , ' 

a. changes in federal and state fahancial ci-id* policies and 
their potential or actual impaction. erirolJLinents and t;he' 
students' ability to 4meet^ college costisV ' ^ . 

bv changes in th^d-uninet' sEudent co/t between .and within ^. 
_ the public 'and 'private sec1:oir^ of, .higher education,. 



c. 'the impact' of tuition rr«;a^anes on enrollments and 
rohul^t-iiKf chiinc|e§ in the distribution, of studcnt^s 

« by family income, hnd^ . / '\ 

d. '' alterations in the unUuplicatGrd hoadcount of 'f inafncial 
aid rocipj cats within and among the various . sectors of 
higlier^^duaution^ ' ~ ~ / 

' - y - ' • 

Thifi^ information is to- bo collected thi'oucTlV the Annual 
' Financial Aidr-: '^rvey and Kepurt published, by the Board, ^ 
^ state arfd fodcral reports, and any survey instrumeni;:s 
<lecmod nec^si. ary by the. Board staff. The inf qrmat:^^^^ . 
yHi'M be prt-^ient^ed to tlie Board in an Annual Report for 
- theVJ^-^onsideration. ■ . . , 

That- the^ Dcaid of Higher Education urge the General • , 
Assembly' and Cove/nor to vigorously support expansion 
of tho federally-funded Basic. Educational Opportunity 
Gra'nt and College V7ork-Study prograrti-^. , - • . 

That financial- need should be the controllii*^ element 
^ri. the^distribution of state^approprielted fuUds for ; 
student, aid to undergraduate students' in ^ill i^ctors of ^ 
Illinoi's higher education. To this, end, it is/rec--^ 
\ ommcnded that the non-nc^ds based. General - As§ei[i\bl^ Schol- 
arships be eliminated. r / . , • 

^ " ' • . / - " . ^ ' 

-Ti\4 Ilirnois State Scholarship Comraission tias incurx;ed 
the majot responsibility for the distribution of sttnient 
aid t)ased on rieec}/ It is '^recommended that, any .future - 
iiroreases . in needs^bassd financiar aid programs - funded by 
the Sfcatp be administered by the Illinois. State Schol- 
arship Commission. It is fuifthor recommended^ th'aft the / 
Illinois State* Scholptrship cdmmLasiw expand^m'lglbilijty. 
of applicants for I^JSC g;^ants - by "ae'preasing. the level of' 
Wpeiftliwi family contribution by income, range • * ' > 

— * ' * ♦ 

^That tfie present Boax4 policy limiting undergradua^ inr 
stitutionalr^vaivers to tv:o percent of the institution 
.annual f all f ull-'time'-.oquivalejit undergraduate, dnroll^ ^ 
ment lie pJ^osely monitored and strictly *enf dreed thro'ugh 
— budg^rtery measures by Fiscal 1977. ^ ^ ' - 

-llha t th ai Stati?. oj^ Il^inpisf nc5t siippott,' at ^th-ii^' tfitrte, any 
"lrdditiQT)al of fprts ^to -in±:tiat<^,iUiy student grarlt and 
tuition 'waivcr^progxe^s for^students af the graduate : 
level. ' ^ ^ ✓ ■ ' • — /' 

That the Illinois^Stat9, Scholarship Commission, eliminate 

its practiqe qf distributihg partial awards for tuition. 

and in. blocks ^<>f SJrSO, but rather distribute partial 

9v;Tird9 in ah amount ^equal to the total amoynt of need ^ ^ 

sj^owh accordi ng to the. stam1hr<lixod n6eds ianaly?5is 

formula... 
• • • 



Thol the Ijllnois; f.Ltiio Scholarship Conunission conduct _ 
a yciacly siavoy of. iK>n-»icccptorB of-monctary awar^ls in" 
an effort to pvaluato ih^. procjram and i tc success' in 
the' €u.lf3-ll4nnnt of. stated ab;ioctivey • ; 

' - ^ - - - . - - 

That student cmnloymont progranis bo con:;idGrdd as^ an 
important source of funds for students in meeting college 
costs and ^thoir continuation should be encoinraged. .How- 
ever/, any expansion of student employment prograKjs re-' 
qui rincj^addi tibnal funding slipuld be iiiccrpojrated And 
justified in an ini'>titut.ion' s annual budget subirrission . 

That the Board of Ilighcfr. Education direct its ^attention . 
£0 the nccr^ssitV of increased state aid to private in- 
stitutions of higher edu^5:ation to lessen the impact of 
inflcition on their costs and help to assure their 
viabili ty . 
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PREFACE 



This document was prepared to accompany the Posiiion Paper 
of the Study Committee on Tuition ancl Othe r Student s-Cost^ 
Its purpose is to provide additional background "whigh re- 
|.ates to the recommenda^on». Although this document 
reflects the majority opinion of the Commitjtee/ individual 
<;ommittee members may not support each position or may 
have employed different rationale- for ^upportiAg the 
recommendations than is contained in 'the documfent., . 



I. INTRODUCTION 



The Study Committee on Tuition and Other. Student Cctets was 
created by the Board of Higher Education, St^te of Illinpis> " 
on P^ruary 5, .19^74 for the purpose of reviewing the VoLe of 
""-tuition in the financing of higher education/ in particular , 
the Committee was directed to devise a plan f or- raaintainiag 
currency between instructional Gostd for undergra*duate 
students and tuition charges and to examine appropriate ^ 
tuition charges for graduate and professional studies^. Al-^'. 
though jthe Board in "its action pn December 4, 1973 ^reaffirmed 
a previous policy adopted in December, 1970 which stated' that 
public senior^^universitiefe should maintain tuition charges at 
a level of one third of undergraduate instructional c6st cal- 
culated on the appropriate system base, the Committee was 
granted flexibility to re-examine , the appropriateness of th^s 
• -policy and consider any aspect of the tuition question • 

\ > - ^' 
. j^ariy in its deliberations, the Committee ^j£§siQQjixzed that its 
J t:harge hact been narrowly defined. It bec^tme apparent that 

the abjlli^y of ^ student to finance his/or her education' en-r 
^ compasa^s many {actors which are not dijrectly relate to / 
tuition bilt which may prevent a stud^t . f rom obtaining a jiost 
secondary eduffcatiop. Therefore, the Corranittee requested that 
it§ charge_be broadened to include other costs that students 
roust assume in"theilf efforts to obtain a postsecondary ed- * 
ucation^ As stated in tha^^Board's Actiop of May 7^ 1974, the 
expanded charge to the Comnufc<ee Vas' as follows: ' 

'•Be it^resolved . that the BoardN^f Higher Educ^tion^ 
^ affirm that the special Board Cohwiittee- appcJxnted - 
V at. the*. February .1974 meeting to stuay..^^iti:bivj 
policy *ia/iiat iiiidte^ solely to con^i^Geit^ti^OTi of 
.poiricies on f (li l inn'' TiTT in\h\ i J;>' liior- universitie s # * - 
but should\consider all aspects o£ t^e cost to 
students of^ access to higher education ^portunities^ 
• both public »^nd nonpublic.*^ To reflect the IjrQad 
charge, the Commitjtee shall be known as the StuB^f^^*^,^^ 
Committee oh Tuition and'Other Student Cost:s. The^ 
Committee may make'' separate recommendations .as v ^ 

* apprlsipriate and from time to time oa. policies ^ 
relating t^ undergraduate costs -and charge^v grad- 
iiate and professional program costs and charges, 
student financial afd, differential tuitions and / 
charges among programs^ and campuses, such aQn- ^ ' 
financial determinant^^ of .access- ^ ^may be # 

• ^ appii'opriate . to f inancial policy recommendati ions 

and other relevant subjects.". ^ . ^ ' 



In fulfilling this charge, the CcMwnitte^ solicited views "^xe-^* 
garding /access to higher education during two ^ubli-c- hear l^igs 



requested special analytical studies covering a wide range' ''of , 
topics, reviefwed* current national reports reconunendin^ 
specific tuition and financial aid plans, 'ahd sought . -the view- 
points and recommendations of* other gtate a^ncies involved in' 
thfe study of financing and access to higher education. -The 
Committee and staff are deeply indebted to the staff pf the. 
Illinois State SchoIarslidp^Commiss'iort and Illinois. Economic 
and Fiscal Commission for tlieiir cooperation' and tiinely advice,' 
,and reports *diiring the" Comnjittee' s deliberations, as well as 
individuals on various campuses who provided inSigh.t into "the 
operation of fipancial aid offices. ..A more complete listing 
Qf the proceedings of the Study Committee on 'Tuition and " 
^ Other' Student- Costs can *be found in Appendix" A. - 

Following a. careful reviev; of the major points addressed at 
t^e public hearings, the Committee realized that mkny of the 
questions raised encompassed subjects that wd.re either put- 
side the control of the Board, demanded .technical expertise, - 
or reqiiir^d stucjy from a broaden- perspective than the charge - 
to the C6nimittee allowed. For instance, the technical ex-- 
pertrse of the Health Education Commission of tt^gjj^ard was - 
^ sought in the^ x:^iew of the role of tuition in the pror' * 

fefsfeiqng^l programs of medicine,^ dentistry, and 'veterinary ' ' ' 
. iae<3iG4.ne. SihCe the -Committee's charge was' a br-oad^ one,-* 
s^ertain questions , concerning coflununity colleges, in--, 
i^Cibns, v^nd proprietary schools wil.V^fe'sddrei^e^ by ^ 
otheivQommittees.. and studies during the masteif planning pro- 
cess. 



In the fulf illrlte^t of its charge . 'the Committee reviewed the 
Existing '^oa^*pot^^;ij/regardi»g rates at public 

universities -to de.tenl?ij?^/whethe^ still. 'appropriate , 

This review coii^sted ^ofi^Bil^^fying .any ' changing trends in ' 
higher pducatioh since the a^T^pT ^ii^ ' i-iP Q^ J;^]ri' j policy in 
december, J970. The impact of such changes^Str-^ present 
policy was considered in order to detexmiiie^"^fRether the "need 
existed for t^,.idcu;iJtion;-of a new tuitipn. policy. Among the- 
changing trends in-Tllinois higher-^ education, identif^^ed i^y 
the ^ommittee"^ere the following:' ' ' 

1* Movement, toward eijLrollment^. stabilization .in 

some sectors. - * • ' ^ 

2. A changing postsecondaty student mrsc.. 

3. Priorities regarding^ federal support^or 
'post secondary education. 

_^ 3*riorities regarding state support ft>r higher 
' cttion. . ^ 




A^.twtable change-^siTree the adoption- of * the Board's tuil;:ion 
^poli^l j^iP^^TT^has beerT^'^b^iQoyement toward enrol Iment-^abi- 
— i^?ation in^some sectors, ^^^^-xz^lected inHfable*L|^ the* 
increase -^nrTacoess to^igher education in- lilinipis duiring 



TAHLB 1 



( 



ENROLUIENT l*2<rMD DATA ' 
On-Caropus noadeount Dc<jroe Credit Eorollicents 
Fall 1950 to Fail 197n^^^ * 



"Year 

.1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
19J66 
1967 
1968" 
1969- 

i97?r 

1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 



( 

(1) 



(2) 



Publ 

Univors 



ic 

it ies 



54,63a 
^ 57,814 
. 61,203 
70,921 
76,970 
^4/646 
93,896 
106,404 
11.6, 502 
127,617 
143, «1 
155,490 . 

69,424 
168,378 
167r37> 
16^,705 
169, 127 



(ioo;o) 

-(lOS.'B) 

• (117.7) 
(129.B) 
(140.9), , 

. (154.9)' 
^ (171.9) 
(;94:8) 
(213.3,) 
(233.6) 
(262.3) 
(284.6^ 
(310.1) 

-(3^0.2) 
{306.4) ^ 
(305'.2>^*' 
(309.6; 



PuDlic 
CommuBiL ty 

Collcc^cs 



, 25,p54 
•27,656 
/3l,-963 
022 
42,698 
44,450 
52^518 
62^253 
66,080 
81,295 
100,410 
119,247 
137,834 
158r438' 
170,162 
196,278 
233^069 



(100.0) 

(107.7) 

(123^6) 

(147,1) 

(165^2). 

(1^7 9)- 

(203,.l) 

(24(^.8)^ 

^255,6) 

(314.4) 

(368.4) 

(46i.2) 

(533. 1) 

(612.8) 

(658.2) 

(759.-2) 

(9^1.5) 



(2) 



Private^ 
institutions » 



.100,314 
100,471 
103,846 
107,885 
•m;793 



(100.0) 
(100.2) 
(1&3.5) 
X107-.6) 
'(111.4) 



114,879-^114*5) 
121,199 , (120.B> 



. 126,313 
131.674 
134,468 
134, 188 

< 133,578 
131,529 
131,602 
''^ 128,832' 

> 129,876 
133,217 



(£25; 9) 
a3i..3). 
(i'34..1) 
(133.8) 
(133.2) 
(131.1) 
{131.2) 
{S28;4)' 
(125.5) 
"(132.8) 




All 

Institutions 



(2) 

180,798 
' 196,141 
. 200, 092 
•2136 .•&28 

231,461 . 

243,975 

267;gir- 

•294,970 
... 314,256 
; 343^380 ■ 
' 378,2(^9 ' 
, 408,315. 

436, 78r' 
58,418 

492, sei 



■'{103.OJ 
- (110.7) 

(119.9) 

(128.0) 

(134.9) 
-(148,0)^ - 

(163.2) - 

(173.0) 
-f 189.^4--. 

(225.8) ■ * 
(242.7) 
(253.6) 
(258.0) 

(296. J.) ... 



Spurce^£f_4aa*tr-prIorT:o -^973 is: : Enrollment, in' institutions of Higher Learning' 
.in^-itllinois, Froehlich. /G.j. 1973 and 1974 data is .f rom' gHE-Fail' EnroillRent ' " 
Survey. . ' . • • ' » » . v 'z.-- - 

• .; : . ' ^ : : ' \^ --^ .:- 

Nuntbers in ( ) refer to cumulative, percentage increases from a base year of 195e<; 



.•V 



the past sixteen years has been phenomenal* During the 
period 1958 to 1974, on-campus headcount* degree credit 
enrollment in the collegiate sector has increased 196.1 per- 
cent. However, most of this growth has occurred in the public 
university and community college sectors while the enrollment 
- growth in the private Sector has shown a modesf32.,8 percent 

increase. WhjLle enrollments continue to grow in the public 
. community college sector, enrollment?^ in the public university 
and private sectors appear to be^ stabilizing. Between Fall, 
1970 and Fall, 1974, «rollments in the public university 
sector have declirfed 0.5 percent and enrollments in the 
private sector havd inqreaseQ by 1.7 percent. If national pro- 
jections for enrollment growth during tfhe 1970 's and 1980 's 
hold true for Illinois,' we can expect on-campus enrollments 
ta in?:r^,aise during the 1970 *sV but at a .rate much redjuc^d 
from that of thH'196D's, During the 1980's, on-campus 

* e^i^-ollments the traditional' collegiate age group (18-21) ^ 

* are likely, to decline^ \ . • . :^ ^: - - 

- t^a^ny factors .Jla^^ei Gon^^^ e;trollmeTrt 'Stabilization 

: -in sQjnQ_i^ectprs. are declining birth rates and ' . 

-av^aEiliVatl^^ ii^-^thfi ^p6irQ$ii|:^^e jpf ' the ^traditional collegiate 
age ^oup (18^21) attending p6gts^5ioh3a^^^ 
;^ 2 re^teals that total hfeadfcount' enrollment in colXegiate 
/ ^,^ebtor. as a. peK^ehtagfe o£ th year old*- population in ^ 

/ Illinais' h8tSfyreiftain«d;/ai^^ bteit.weei> P^ll, - 1971 and 

Eallr. 1974 ^ .'increasing' bycJohly^ . ^ - 

' \ ' ' ' > ^ - , ^ 

Tabl^_ 2 also points, up mixed or differing ei^ to llmeht trends. 
^-\Whiie total h^^cotJnt? enrollments in the college sector as a 
. percentage- o^-th^;4'8- pdpulation^ in :Iliinois have 

- , stabilized since Fall, l?7j(;^ total enrollments since that 
. {ifjr4.od haye^-ilicijfeasedjb^ 42^5 percent. This* pljenomenon is 
V/^ partially' *due to jsl. changing ppsts^condary- student mix. Al-r 
though historical -data are not available for afifeV race, and 
sex- of students enrolled in higher education, many institii- 
tions report an increase in tfie number of older persons, 
. mihorities and wpm^n enrolled. Sirice the 18-21 year old 
population inS'eased by 15.7 percent betw^n Fall, 1971 and 
1973 and higher;^ education enrollments increased by 19.0 per- 
cent during this period, it is appa^rent; that an increasing ' 
riuanber of older persons are 'availing themselves of post- 
f secondary opportunities. 

Another changing trend in Illinois higher eduoatioo appjpars 
to bfe in the level of federal funding received for various * 
postsecondary education programs. It is recognized* that 
chahgjfcijjg national priorities have impacted and will continue 
^to impact Illinois higher educatfon. For instance, the 
— ^^cline in federal dollars for institutional programs, * 
capital projects, and graduate education has^ impacted a 



rttunb^r of public and private institutioxis . On, the other hand/ 
the reductions in . direct institutional support have been 
accompanied' by- increases in f ederdlly-f unded sttident based 
financial ^id j^r^i^s.. The Cpnunittee was supportive-af^-^fea- ' 
eral efforts to assi^ neqdy students ^ji,±>ie-i)ayTnent of 
college costs since tn^ se^progr ams^ provide fieedy students 
with opportunitj^s^^rra'postsefcondary ecjucation wj^iich Avould 
^ncit he'^v^tTable without^ such assistance and allow f ot student 
Ichoice >atnong institutions. ' \ 

The Committee also considered whether there aire any changing 
trends in .state svH^ort Tor highe« education . .Table 3 re- • 
fleets increases df' 563.5 percent aruJ 752.0 percent in total 
General Revenue Furtfl Expenditures and Expenditure for Op- 
eration and Grants. for higher education during the period of 
Fiscal 1958 to 1975. It 'i^ recognized that many, factors 
have contributed to the significant growth in* expenditures 
for higher e.ducation. Among these ^factors were the opening 
of two new public upper-division institutions , programmatic - 
expansion and alterations in university iftissions within the 
public sector, establishment of the community college system^ 
increased allocations to the Illinois State Scholarship 
Commissipn and the establishment of the Illinois Financial 
Assistance Act for Non-Public Institutions. 

The most obvious concern expressed, in the Boar^ of Higher . 
Education's FY1976 recommendations is the need to offset the 
effects of* inflation *upon institiiitional resources • - The cost 
of goods and services purchased ^by higher education institu- 
tions has increased due to inflation. , Therefore, salary and 
general price increases of ten and nine percent, Respectively,, 
were recommenced. 

It is obviously difficult to predict the state of the economy 
during FY1976 or beyond. It is also difficult to predict 
whether the effects of inflation- will cause the. State to ife- 
direct resources to purposes other than higher education. 
Clearly, 'one of the challenges of FYi976 and beyond will be. 
.ti>^ prevent erosion of higher education funding by an in- 
flationary' econpmy . * ' • ' * - . 

Throughout its 'deliberations, th^ Committee 'was aware of -the 
impact that changing trend? in higher education may have on 
educa^:ion?l opportunity. \An important goal at the Board o£.. 
Higher Education has been to insure the •'availability of 
educational opportunity without regard to financial ftatus ^ 
and the elimination of financial "barriers to higher ed- 
ucation! The goal of educational ppport^inity -must complement 

or.the. TuitriQ^ SIftKjy Committee, Board of Higher 
Education, December rst? 3, pt". • 
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• Stoic K xpo.uH litres fin IlirJior Kduccillon 
(tn in<? lions of dollars) » , ' 



fiscal 
"Year 


* Total CRF Expenditures for 

H4thcr fMoc.Ttfon • 




CRF Expenditures for 
Operations ami Gr.iuts 






('2) 
(100.0) f 




$ 71.5 


(100.0)^ 


1959 


5 


(79.7) * 




/ 74, 3i 


(103.9) 


I960 


95 3 


(95. e) ' 




. 91 .4 




1961 


3 


(99.6) 




93.5 


(130.8) 


1962 


4 HA, A 


niA.7) 




lOG.O 


- (151.1) 


1963 


1 7 


{131 1) 




120.0 


(167.8) 






n59.5) 




140. 1 


(195.9) 


1963 


166 9 


(167. A) 




150.1 


(209.9) 


1966 


• 217,6 


(218.3) 




192.5 


(269.2) 


1967 


-2 57 . 6 


(258. A) 




222.8 


(311.6) 


1968 


326.2 


^32 7. 2) 


• 


274.2 


(393.5) 


1969 


37A 3 


075.A)b ' 
* 




316.0 


r\ (442.0) 


107ft 
1 y / u 




^HD^ • ^ y 


- 




(562.1) 


i971 


536.1 ^ 


<537.7) 




461.7 


(645.7) 


1972 


' 53K^ 


(533.1) 




/»7Q.9 . 


(658.6) 


1973 


/567-9 


<569.6) 




509,9 ^ ' 


(713.2) 


1974 


612.3 


(614, 1> 




560.9 


-(784.5) 




/ 661.5 


(663.5) 




609,2 


(852.0) 



(2) 



A. Experdltures for university operations junior colleges, retirement contributions, grants to 
private Institutions and health education programs, Illinois State Scholarship Commission, 
Board of Higher Educatiotv^ and capi^tal outlay including ^ebt service. 

^^Expenditures as above excludtng direct capital outlay and debt servlcp. 

(U Column tcflepts, appropriations 1^ operations and grants. 

(2) Numbers In ( ) reflect cumulative percentage^ Increases f rom^ base year of Fispal 1958. 



rather than compete with institutional resource requirements 
in the future. 

The Coitimittee was cognizant of Changing trends in higher ed- 
ucation since the adoption of a tuition policy 'in' December , 
1970. The recommendations summarized below reflect these 
changing co'nditions . Chapters 2 and 3 provide further in- 
sight into tUe, rationale underlying these recommendations. 

■^^ Summary of Recommendations 

1. That tuition charges for resident, undergraduate students 
be maintained at a l^yel of one-third, o£ undergraduate^ 
instructional co&t calculated on tji^ appropriate system 
base. To this erjd, public ^university systems should 
raise undergraduate tuitions approximately on a propor- 
tional annua*l b^sis so that the one-third polipy will 

be fully implemented no later than Fiscal 1980j, pro- 
vided that: ' ^ . I ' 

a. The General Assembly and Governor, increase (funding 
of ' the Illinois State Scholarship Comm-issipn ' s 
Monetary Award Program and/or other programs to ' / 
offset the impact of any proposed tuition dncreases 

• on financi'ally iteedy stjadents,-* ^ . ^ 

b. Full implementation of the' one-third policy at any 
one system does not result in undergraduate tuition 
charges higher than undergr^tduate tmtioiX charges at 

; the University of Illinois, and ' , | 

c. In the calculation of ^ undergraducite instructional 
costs to determine appropriate tuition charges, new 
institutions bp excluded from the calculbtions durjlng 
the first ten years of operat'ion. ^ 

Furthermore, following* full' implemen|Lation of the one- 
third policy, by Fiscal 1980/ tuition , charges should be 
updated ^annually and applied in Board 6£ Higher Education^ 
budget recomrtiendations routinely thereafter. • " ^ f 
^ • ' ■ -^^^1. : • 

2. That tuition, charges f^T residents gradifate students be 
maintained at a levef of 13^3* 1/3 percent of the res-ident, 

^ undergraduate tuition charge at eacH systeitr* To this end, 
public university sysMtems should raise graduate tuitions 
to this level concurrently in relationship to increase's 
in undergraduate tuition ch^^^s^ - , 

3. That the Board o£ Higher Education redommend to the 
appropriate governing boards, that tuition le^vels for 

.public schools of medicine dehtist/?y, and ve,terinary ' 
medicine be set at the following academic rates in 
Fiscal Year 1977 phdadjusted in proportidh to under^ 
graduate tUiti^on incireases thereafter. * 



( 



( 



.Medicine , $1,250 / , • , 

Dentistry ^ 900 ' 

Veterinary Mdtticine '750 ^ 

4. That tuition charges for non-resident/ under^a^uate * 
students be maintained at a level of full instructional 
cost calculated on the appropriate sj^tem base and tuition - 
charges for nonresident , graduate Students be maintained 

at a level of 133 1/3 percent of ' the non-resident / Under- 
graduate tuition charge at* each system. Furthe^rinore'/ it 
, is recommended^ that the Board of Higher Education con- 
sider entering into reciprocal tuition agreements with 
other states if such agreements. prove to be .fiscally 
sound. . 

5. That any prpposed tuition increase be announced by the ' , 
individual governing boards ilo later than the date of the 
Squired, budget submission to the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion in .order to provide students ^ith sufficient 
opportunities to explore Xr^rious means of financing the 

/ additional cost. . 

"4 ' ' ' 

6. That the Illin^>is State Scholar:ship Commt&sion bring any 
recommendations concerning the Implementation of a 
direct state lending program before the Board of Higher 

, Education for its information. Until such time as a 
feasibility study on. direct state, l^ndingr isveompleted 
by the Illinois -State Scholarship Commission^ the ?oard 
of Higher Education regards continuation of the present • 
Jlilinois Guaranteed Loan Program,, with' possible mgd- 
ification^ ^s an ongoing source Cf funds for students in 
need of.loans« An -effort' should' also be made to widen 
participation by additional lending institutions*. . ' ' ' 

7. Tha^ the Illinois institutions of higher education/, 
their governing boards and the Board or Higher Education 
give higher funding priority to the» operation of student 
financial aid^ counseling/ and employment office* in an 
effort to increase their services to student's in.^need jof 
financial assistance, to increase their 'share of . federal^ 
and state student aid resources presently available,, ' and , " 

-,td-iionor their comma tiHenf to access to higher education. 

To this-^nd > the Board tjf Higher Education Should recornmend 
a one-time $25,0l00 allocation ^.or the implementation in all 
public \iniversities of the computer -assisted^ f inalncial aic[ 
man£^gement system developed at Illinoj.s St^'te University., 

8. That the Board; of Higher Education co'ntdnue^ it 3,^ef forts ;to 
develop a comprehensive data base fJ^r all i^ctojrs of . 



Illinois higher education 'on information relating to 
. toL*al' student cpst, ^ tuition *^nd fees, aiid financial 
aiff programs i^ order to mpnitor: 

- • , ' ' ' ' ^ . , ^k ■ A. 

a. changes in federal and state financial aid poULcies 
^ and their potential or actOal impact on enrollments 

and the students' ability to 'meet callege co^ts, 

b. char^ges in the unmet ^studeat cost between and within 
— ^ — the public and private sectors of higher education,' 
-c. The impact of tuition increases on -enrollments anfl ' 

resulting changes in the distribution of students 
by family income, and • . - 

d. alterations in the^ unduplicated headcount of 

. financial aid refcipients-'within ahd. among the various 

sectors of higher education. ' , ' 

This information is fep be . collected through the Annual 
FinanciaLAids Survey and Report published by the Board, 
state and federal reports^,,, and any survey • instruments 
deemed necessa?-]^^ by the Bpard* staff. The information 
^will be presented to the Board in a^i Annual Report- fot 
thei r cons ideration. » - . ^ 

Th^t the.Jloard of Higher Education urjge the G^eral 
.Assembly and Governor to vigorously support expansion 
of the federally-funded Basic E'ducatip^^^l Opportuhity. 
Grant and College Work-Study prQgramS. 

. That^ financial need should be the controlling element 
in the distribution- of state-appropriated 'funds for 

student aid -to undergraduate istudfents in all sectors 
^ of Illinoi^s higher education; To this eild, it :^s 

recommended that tlie npn-needs based Genera^, Assembly . 

scholarships be eliminated. * / . • . 

^he Illinois State Scholarship CoHimission bias, incurred 
the major responsibility for the distribution pf student 

' aid based on need* It is^ recomitiended tl)at any futur^ 
increases in needs-abased financial aid programs funded 
b'y the State be admix)istered by the: Illinois, State^ 
BchoiArsh^R* Conffiiission. It Is £urther recpmmended tfiat 
the Illinoas. State Scholarship Commission expand 
eligibility of applicants for ISSC grants /by decreasing 
the level of expectied . f amiJLy cpntribution by incowe 
range. ' ' 

^\ ' * 

That |:he present Board policy ^ limiting undergraduate 
institutional waivers to/^gsC-p^xcetit of the institution' 
annual fall full-t,jjiie-equxvalent undergraduate enroll- 
ment be dloseiy monitored and strictly enttorced througb 
* budgetary inea&urei$' by FiscaX- 1977 . 



That the State of I Hindis not sypport, at tjiis time, 
any additipjial efforts to initiate aliy student grant 
and tuitibn waiver programs for students at the graduate 

level. • ' , ^ ^ ' ~ 

That the Illinois State Scholarship ^mntis^ioill^ elimjiQa^^^ 
its Practice. . pf jd^^sttr^buM^^ tux(i^n^ 



^ and fees in b;iobks Sf^^^lSf^^^ diaptt^Wu^^^ 
'^awards in an^amdunt eq^ial i:o the" tcxfeal^ am!?>unf Qr^^ed 
shown according *to the stan(^aar<Jize& needs* Analysis 
formula. - - * f - ' • ^ . 

*. ^ ' k ^ ^ ' ^ 

f That the Illinois State , Scholarship Commission conduct / 
a yearly survey of nonaccjeptors of ^jnonetary^ awards in 
ah effort to evaluate the program and its success in the 
fulfillmeht of^ stated- objectives . 

That student^ employment firogr^ins be considered as an 
important source of funds fot students in meeting college 
costs and their continuatiofl^* should be eqcouraged. How- 
ever, any exp'ansion of student employment programs re- * 
quiring additllonal funding should .be .incorporated ayid . 
' j^ilstif ied in aTi institution ' s* annual budget submission. 

.That the Board oj^ Higher Education direct its attention 
to the necessity of increased state aid to private 
institutions^ of higher education to lesteen the impact 
of inflation on' their costs and Ji^lp to a'ssure their 
viability. , . - ^ * , 



ll. TOTAL STUDENT COSr 



The responsibility for xneeting postsecondary educational 
dosts i3 shared by the ' student , hist or her parents, pri- 
vate donors", and tax^ayjers through various levels of gov- 
ernment ^Thid pattern of financing reflects the philos*- 
op^y. that education benefits • both the- individual and 
society, fibwever, of immediate concern to. students . 
and/or their parents is the . oiit-:6£-p6cket cojst incurred' 
in attending a ^ postsecondary institution. l*hi§. outtQf-^ 
pocket cost is'-f requently referred to as^he student bud~- 
get. The e-xpejise .budget for the typicial student at a 
postsecondary institution^. is composed of four principal 
parts:- tuition, f,eks, jcoom and board\ and other miscel- 
laneous exp^r>6es. " 



Student budgets, a^; prepared by institutions and related 
state* and federal agencies, represent, "average" cof^ts to ' 
the^studeat 'of attendance rather than the prying spend- 
ing habits of individual students. The'se budget's are pre- 
pared" to aid students and* their parents in making plans 
about finajjcing a college education and to aid in the 
distribution of financial aid, 'sincq- college costs are a 
^factor in determining "a student's financial need. 'The fol- 
lowing table s^ow^ the average student budget for public* 
'^nd private twd an-^ four year institutions for the 1974-* 
''75 academic year nationwide:? 



Type of Instittition 

Public. 2 ye^r • 
Public 4 year 
PrivtEkte 2 year 
Private 4 yerfr' 



Tuition." & 
Fees 

$ .287 

54J • 
-1,^78 
2,080, 



Other Cd%ege 
Costs ■ . 

" A, 859 . ' 
2,039 . 



Tota.1 College 
' Costs 

$f,153 
2,400 . 
3^617 
: 4,039 » ' 



In-order to prcrvide a comparison Qf ^.the Tlliriois sitr * ' 
uation'to national* averages/ , the following- table shows the 
average studept budget for public "drfd priva^te two and,* f pur^^ 
year' institutions in ^Illinois fot^'.ithe^ 19V4-^75r academic^/ " 

V ^ . ' " ^' ^* ■ *' ' • ' v-^ ^ 

Tuition & 



year' ii 
year:^ 



"Type of Institutign 

J>ublie 2 y.ear 
Public 4 year 
Private 2 
Private 



Other. College. , Total College 




$ 331, 
,2,138v^ 



^ Costs 

lr966 
1,863 



Cost^s 



t Expen-ees at'^^Post^efcondary 



ollejge .Schola'tshi^p^ Service, p. 6 




\ ^ 1»74 Illifiois State^ Schbl&rs>xp C^nwissipr^^Rgp .p. 25'. 



yc 




The student budgets for Lllinois institutions as show., 
above are based on standard living budg^^s and insj?tu- 
•. tional charges as determines by the Illinois StatP q^hoi 
- ilrinl Jr^'r'"^ calculating student "eed 'in co^- 
' Se?s do ^^.^^'"''^ "^"^ "^e^^^-"' Illinois student Cud- 

Ive^acGS In'^^hf "^Si^^ '^"^ national 

.- jyef^ges. In the public university sector the costs to 
Illinois student.s'afe somewhat higher than the n^t^oi^a? 
.aveiiage, however, only by a factor. of 4.6 percent 

-feSrsubs'antL?'^^^'/""'"^"'"""^ ^'^^^^ m;ke 

ijos substantial. efforts to^^ards aiding students fn meet 

Committee's belief was Reinforced 
that student, costs in I;llirtois are not excessive, 

seftof^r^??-^''^"?! P^^^^ t° the student by 

imoorLnl f6r selected years reveals several 

important characteristics as shown i-n Table" 4. In each 

dou^?i/5^^^"^''r P^'^"' ^° has almost 

A?^^^ K^^^r"^ ^^"^ ^i^^^l 1959 to Fiscal 1975 

AltTi^ough the percentage increase in other college co^ts 
has remained fairly consistent betx.een sectors? Le^er- 
qentage increase for tuition and fees has varied gLl?- 

a-nd'S 'du?ina'thi?" '"^^S ^"^^^^^^ in^^ation 

wo?^ ! during this period occurred in. the public uni- 
. verity sector.- -However, 'tuition and fee charges in ihe 
?"SrouMic' 232. 2' per.cent higher S changes'/ 

fn thfe public university sector. Since, the rate of in- 
flation h«s been substantial in recent years, an ind^x 
was constructed tq^r^iect real dollar increases ^n , 
fQ7f "^^"^rJ" ^"^^^he period Fiscal Jslg ^o Fiscal 

s?r!ct It ^""l '^P'i'^'J ^^'^^ Deflator was "used to coj- ' 
struct the index and the..results are shoxvn in Table 5 . 
^n, sumgiary, the i-ncrease in student budgets during this 
;per^od m ^ dollars has been 12.4 percent iS ?L ' .- 
public universities, 17 .,6 percent in fche btt/lic com- 
munity colleges,^ an* 2 3. '7 percent in'- Sjv^^e sector. 

The remaining portion of this chapter Is devoted to 'a' 

tZltZn i'ltJ^"^^^^^ *^he student budget: " 

tuition. Although- recommendations concerning student 
fees, room and board, ^nd other expenses lie outs idSthe 
control of tffe , Board of Higher Education, these eip'eYises 
must -be cqnsidered in the review of tui?ioH poUc^^f ' 

"'J^^u'"''^^^^'^^^ ^"^^t t)oth the total conege * 
budget and trhe^st^enfs ability .to pay pollege cos?;! ' 

Of primary conce^rn-.tB the Committee , was feh'e role of tni- 
txon within t^}^ .con|ixt ^f total, studont^osts ?i nee ^pa^t 
e1,^^?- r^pWsibility of th€ Board '-of -Highe? 

Education is to^ review tuition ratW'in the public ' » 
university, sector. The Board '.s .r^bnsibili?^ as^Cated" ' 
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% - -ij^.thd^ Board of Higher Education Enabling Act is as . 1 

( . • • ' ' ^ ' . / • : ^ - 

.-l • •Tbfe Bcrard, in *he analysis^ of formulating - ^ 
" .^"^ jthe biennial budget requests, .shall con- 

sider rates of tuition and fees* at the ' . 

state universities end cdiLleges^" ' ' 

The Committee vas directed in its' jtHarge^to examine ^ 
-appropriate ituition rates for Students at the under- 
, / . . graduate, graduate; and prof essio/ial, levels* An exami-- 
nation' of ' professional, progra^n casts* arid- charges re-* 
suited in the Committee, con centif^a'ting on apprppri^te. . 

tuition ch£erge^."foir three^tii^b^coslr^rofe^sironal pro- 

^grams: medicine, dentistry, and veterij^a^ry medicine. ; 
•The Contmittee ^.s ^indebted to the. HealtH Educatipif;C9m- ' ^ . 
mission and staff for' its* analysis of the costs and 
. benelElts of the ..three heklth professions educationi^o--' 

* . grams- which led to th^ Recommendations contained in this ./ 

- • * ' .r§p'6f:t. \ " , ' ' - ' 

In analyzing the best means of f^^lfil-ling its charge^ - 
the fcommittee . outlined severaL 'proc^ures to be ^ollowed^ 
. ' • -'-*in the review of appt-opriate tuition rates. - The first ^taisk 

# • . • -Was a review of the present tuitipn policy and .the fac- 
; ' tors .which led to its adoption. Secondly^, as a/ result > 

Of the opinions expressed ett public hearings-, the Qcm- \ 
( ^ mitt^ identified v5[rious factors Vhich need to be 

Addressed in- the development of " a tuition policy for 
either xmdergraduate, graduate, or professional le^el . 
students. Finally, the Committee weighed various tui^ . 
tion alternatives against the factors considered, im^or*- 
tant in the development of ^ tuition , policy • A, detailed 
•^ summary of the Committee's procedures f- 'findings,^ and ^ 
recomlnendations^follows . . ' . 

' • The present Board po3^oy regarding tuition rates' for 

uhd^rgraduate -«id qra^at||l students at piiblio unlver- 
•sities clearly states t^MB^public sefu universities 
should maintain tuition fchTf§es,at a level of ^ne-third 
^ of instructional^ cost calculated on the %a5?propri"ate _ 
system base." The policy was adopted by thp Boird on 
December 1, 1970, ^nd was^impleinented by all of the 
governing board sys^^t<ei|^s 'by> the 1972-73 academic year. 
- Therefore, curr-e^iYt. tuition changes reflfect tl>is- Board 
- ' policy i^ .Respect to. the 1968-69 Unit Cost Study ^ which- ^ 

vas used in determining instruetional "cost! In prac- 
tice,' •^undergraduate" instrqctrbnal cost, as defined 
\ by the Unit Cost -Study Procedure:, was used to calculate 

^* ^e appropriate charges. This procedure yifelded the 

cur?:ent .tuition charges in^ effect in all systems since 
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$420 > 


-$1,2'6& ' 


404 


• 1,065 


429 


1,287 


495 , 


1,4«5 


495-882 


1,485-1,872 


496 


. 1,486 . 



the Pall of 1912, aa shown ^elpvr; ' ' . 

System ; ^ ' ttesident Non-Resident 

Bbatd of ^Gover nors , , . 

Bpar'd of Regents 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Illinois. 

^Chicago Circle Campus \/ - 

Medical Center .Campius ^ , " 

UrBa'na Campus 

At .current tuition levels, the revenue generated', from 
' tuition charges at public universities amounted to 
appro^^imately $62 . 0_JRillion in Fiscal 1974; Of thik 
amoimtr approximately $18.5 million was provided by the 
Illinois State Scholarship Commission fpr monetary eward 
. win'ners 'enrolled in' th^ public university sector. 
Since students also ifeceiye grants f rom i other federal 
and state sources which can be used for the payment of 
* tuition), it is difficult to determine what, portion of 
the $62.0 million generated from tuition charges -was 
'paid directly^ by students /and/or their parents. Ex:- ^ 
.clwiing the revenue generated -from IS SC grants to ' stu- 
dents in the public university sector, it' appeals 
that tuition revenues amounted to less than .$43.5' , 
pillion or 11.6 percent of th^ tdtal appropriation fol: 
Operations and Grants for publ^Lo. universities in Fis- 
cal 1974. . , ' ' 

The determination pf appropriate tuition charges for 
the three health professions education programs h^s 
historically been the sole responsibility of ^ the .ap- 
propriate governing boards. The current arinual tui- 
tion levels in the Illinois public schools (adjusteS 
to a 'nine-month academic, y-ear) are ap follows: 

: University Southern 
• • 7 of ^ Illinoils 

. Illinois University 

Medicine . $ 882 .$ 429 

' Dfentistry . 783 , . ' 429. 

- Veterinary .Medicine , 496 

• 

' At, current tuition levels , students in medicine pay 
about $1.1 million, annually* in tuition; dental students 
pay about* $0.15 Tnillipn/ and Veteritiary medicine students 
pay less than- $0*2 million intuition. Therefore^ the 

'tuition presently received fi^pm students xn these ^ 
schools totals less than $2. p miU^ion or about -5 percent' 
6f the educational cost bf these ppbgramQ 



TVlthough the Board of Hrgher Education ha^ not pre- 
viously recommended any specific tijitron policies re- 
.lated to these programs, its commitraeftt to the^expan^ 
sion of the production' of > trained health professional 
manpower and rcgionaLization. of the educational programs 
has beei} substantial. Siftce 1970^ direct and indirect ' 
state expenditures for undergraduate medical education 
in the public universities have increased ^from $15 m^il- 
lion toVover $25 million annually for operating expen^ses 
In addition, over $30 million* in capital projects has 
been expended or committed to university-owned facil-^ 
ities for the new medieval schools in Peoria, Rockford, 
Urbana-Champaign , Springfield , and Carbondale . Also, 
approximately $20 million has been earmarked for clin- 
ical facilities for these new schools. While. the .total 
price tqig for the expansion of medical education in. ' ^ 
Illinois is smaller than wliat it has been in several 
other states, there is no' escaping the conclusion that 
medical education is'%expen3ive . While not of the same 
order of ^dollar magniti^de as medical education, both 
dental and veterinary irt^dieal education are expensive 
program's to provide. Both the costs of these programs 
and the rate of return on the student's investment 
prompted the Committee to r.eview the need for: a tui- 
tion policy related solely to these three programs. 

hs part of its review of tuition at public universities, 
the Committee identified several factors which should 
be considered in the development -of a tuition policy 
for undergraduate, graduate, and professional level 
students at public universities. Among th^se factors 
^re: ' ' * 

1. ^Relationship of Tuition to Instructional 

Cost • * 

2. Relationship of Tuition to Total Student 
Cost 

3. Relationship between Tuition at Public Uni- 
versities and Private Institutions- * 

4. ^ Relationship between Tuitions at Public Uni- 

versities and Community Colleges , • 

5. Relationship between Tuition at Public Uni- 
versities and Out-ofi^State Institutions 

6. ' Relationship between Student -and Taxpayer 

Support of Higher Education 

The relationship of tuition to instructional . cost took 
oi) greater importance in 1970 vith the adoption of a 
tuition policy based on one-third of instructional 
cost. InstructjLonal cost, based on standardized Unit 
Cost Study. Procedures, is composed of several com- 
ponents, the most significant being Direct Instruction • 



Instructional cost- was used' to determine, tuition rates 
because it most closely 'resembles the actual cost of 
educating -a student. Factors :Such -as capital expend- 
itures-, student aid, res.carch activities, retirement 
contributi-ons, and other .student serviced are not in- 
cluded in th'e calculatibn' bf instructional cost because 
they cannot be equitably distributed among all students 
and they. do not relate directly to the. instruction a 
student is ^receiving . A more complete discussion of 
Unit Cost Study Procedures is contained in -Appendix , 
B. ' , 

Table 6 indicates the percentage of instructional cost 
that undergraduate and graduate students have paid from 
1968 to 1973. The rapid increase in the percentage of 
instructional costs that students paid during the 
.academic years 1971-72 and 1972-73 reflects implemen- 
tation of the one-third of instructional cosC policy, . 
based on the 196S-69 Unit Cost." Study. , Although a 
student contribution of one-third of undergraduate ^ , 
instructional cost was not fully/ achieved in any system, 
thi's can not be expected due to a liag in reporting • 
instructional costs cauSed by unit cost studies being^ 
submitted upon completion of the academic year. For 
example, the 1968-#9 Unit, Cost Study was the most 
recent cost £?tudy which was 'available to the Board in . 
1970 for the calculation of -afpjiropriate tuition charges. 
A more recent Unit Cost Study, 1972-73, reveals that 
undergraduate instructional costs .by -systemhave- in- 
creased since 1968-69 by^the following aiQO^j^s: 

' ^ 

21.4%, Board- of Governors 
28.6% Board of Regents 

28.9% ' Southei-n Illinois University . / 

7.0% Univei^sity of 'Illinois 

While .tuitions have remained constant at the level of 
the 1968-69 Unit Cost'-Study , instructional, costs have 
increased "significantly in several systems. Since, the 
tuition increases wer? implemented during' the academic 
years 1971-72 and 1972-73, ..the percentage of the in- 
structional costs which students pay has declined an^ 
will continue to decli^ie ^s long' as costs increase and- 
tuilCiona remain Constant. These increases in' costs have 
been assumed entirely* by the' S^ate. ' . 

While the calculation of instructional costs for under-' 
graduate and (3)raduate programs in Illinois has been 
standardized and become somewhat routine, a determi- 
nation of either* the -instructional Or educational costs 
for the programs of medicine » dentistry, and veterinary 
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^^edicine is inucl\ more complex. Patient care and re- ^ 
search/ activities are essential components pf* institution 
in the'*health professions education programs, ^WJrfle 
t\ie exact proportion of r^s<*arch ^nd patient c^are ex- 
penditure's ess/^ntiaT. to a* student's education is subjB^ * 
to some disagr-eement ^" available eyidence provides reason- 
abl^ estiJ^mtes of 'the* educational xosta of these pro- 
grams , . . ^ 

*fhe Institute of fledicine (lOM) of the N'ational' Academy 
of Sciences has recently concluded an education cost • 
study for^eight health occupation professions , including 
medicine^' denti#try, and veterinary medicine. Thes6 
costs are sufcnarized in 'Table ^/"^ The iOM~reported 
figures do pot reflect the tot^l cost ^s^ociated with 
' thQ' educational' programs, since, only a part of the re- . 
search and patient-care .expenditures are included in 
the Estimates. . The American Association of Medic"al 
Colleges ^ in a r'epbrt issued in 1973, has gi<ren a' range 
Of $16,000 to $26,000 for the annual cost of train- 
ing a medical student. This study also purports to 
include only part of the research and service costs 
typically borne by- a medical^ school • 

Using an annual figure of $20,000 per ^medical student,. 
$10,000 per dental student, and $8,000 per ^veterinary 
ine*dicine student, it appears that students are paying 
between 2.2^ and'7*'8 percent of the educa^tionai costs 
for these .programs in Illinois publid universities. 
Thes(5^ figures (?o not include capital costs associated 
with the educational programs^ , , 

Another important 'Consideration by^ th6 » Commit tee ,wa*s the 
relationship o£ tuition to totdl student cost. Table' 8 « 
depicts tuition as a percentage of student cost -by in- 
^dividual university campus for the period- 1968^ to 19J73, . 
Although tuition as^a percentage of totfeil ^student cost / 
has increased during this period, tuition increases 
have not caused more than a lO^p'ercent increase *in^ 
total 'Student cost during this period. Current tuition 
rates still represent* less than 20 percent of the total 
costs liicurred by ' under grac^ua'^ and- gr^dua^e students * 
attending. Illinois public universities. Based on the 
average' student budget at public liniversities 4(69/510), 
even a $100 increase in tuition would resul^* irf^less than 
a 4 percent i^ictease in total sfudejit co^lL •By looking 
at the ^tuition charges in Comparison to, total student 
C6st. figures, the relation^xp of tuition is placed :|:n 
clearer perspective as ^a much .less :*significant . charge 
to students than other costs. ^ Coupled. .with the 'lllihois . 
£tate Sc^holarship Commission* Monetary . Award Progjcara, 
tuition by^ itself -should not provide -a baj^rier td "Student 



TABLE 7 



AVERAGE ANNUAI^ EDUCATION COSTS 
PER STUDENT, 1972-73 

• "■ ^ 

Patient Care 
• andr Research 
. Activities 
' / Inntructipfal, Essential to 
Activitic^g Education 



Medicine 
Dentiatry 

VetQrinary Medicine 



$7,^50 
8,000 
6,700 



$5,000 

J 

1,050 
800 



. Total-. 
$12,650 
\ 9,050 
7,500 



Source: "Costs, of. Education in the Health Professions," 
. Institute of Medicine' of the National Academy 
of Sciences, Washington, ,D,C. , January., 1974. 
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TuiciiMtT ^120 
• Tljirton as fl ferccniaf.c , 7.3 



195 
1835(10. 

10, t 



1970-71 



270 

2010(21.5) 
13. A 



l«>71-73 



3^5 

2135(29,0) 
16.2 



420 

22yi(3&.9) 
IS.S 



1973-74 



^ A30 
33^(44.1) 
17.6 



t l.U. , 
Tuition 
> To*al Studc*nt Coyt 
Tuition" as a Percco^agc 



0 

U92 



235 

19S0(I5.3) 
12.1 



335 

2157(27.5) 
15.5 



430 

2352(39.0) 

ie.3 



530 
22.: 



4?0 

2374(40.3) 
17.7 



Tuition 

Total Student Cost 
lulticn as a Percentage 



2t7S 
16> 



4^0 
2200(3^4) 
19.1 



420 

2350(10.4) 
17.t 



OJN.l. 

Ti.i£iorx ^120 195 

Totat Student Cost ^675 1862(11.2) 

Tuition as a fercrnt^s* '-2 



270 

2048(22.3) 
13.2 



345 

2190(30.8) 
15.8 



420 

2271(35.4) 
18.5 



420 

2376(41.9/ 
57.7 



V.l U. V 

Tvi^lon 120 195 

Total StuicnfCost 1594 1756(10.2) 

Tuition «s a Percentage 7.5 . H.l 



295 

1947(22.1) 
15.? 



34> 

2048(28.5) 
14.9 



420 

7242(41.9) 



420 

2364(48.3) 



tOSVJa 0« HKG^NTS 
I*$ V 

Tultlcr. - 120 1« 

7«tat SludcnK Cost 1742 1876(7.7) 

Tultioa as a Percentase 6.9 10.4 



270 

2055(17.9), 
13.1 



404 

2391(37.3) 
16.8 



494 

2455(40.9) 
16.5 



404 

2601 (49. 3 1"" 
15,5. 



Tuitlof 

Total Student ^6«- 
iMition as a Perc^t4te 



. 120 
1693 
*7.1 



195 

1935(14.3) 
10.1 



270 

2130(^5.8) 
-12,7 



568 

2296(35.7) 
24^7 



404 

2394(41.4) 
16.9 



404 

2604r53.S) 
15,5 



s.s.v. » 

tjaltion 

Total Student Cost 
Tutti<'n at a Pcrccntace 



295 
2040 
14.5 



403 
2197(7. 7> 
18.3 



402 
2209(8.3) 
18.2 



404 

236«(15.»} 
17.1 



tOOTltR K N Illi no is f^UVE^SITV 
C«rhonJ.ilr ^ r 
TMltlon 
, Totot Studrnc Cost 
^ Tuition at tercentaje 



126 201 
,1673 1937(15.8) 
7.5 10.4 



2128(27.2) 
14.1 



129 

2405(43.8) 
17.8 



429* 

2435(45.6) 
17.6 



429 

2$14(»>.3) 
17.1 



Uvan!»vlllc 
Tuition 

Ttftal *t»tf»ent £fti5 
"Tuition it 9 a rerceat*8« 



126 ^ 201 
176/ * 1947(10.2) 
7,1, 10.3 



301 

2147(2U5) 
• . 14.0 



'429 
2325(31.6) 
18.5 



429 

2340(32.4} 
^ 18.3 



^ 429 
2490(40.9) 
17.2 



Chicif^ Circle ^ 
Tuition 

ToiJil Student Cost 
• 2^1tt<'n a^ a fcrcenr^xe 

l^ltltm 

Total Stuil?ut Co.t . 
TttUiwtt as a rercent:tf.r 



171 
178> 
9.6 



170 
17M 
9.5 



246 

m3(10.1) 
12.5 



246 
1897/6.5) 
r2.9 



346 

2163(2i:3) 
16;0 



• 321 
2l'l3(18.6) 
15.2 



' 396 

2272(27.4) 
• 17.4 



39i 

2279(27.9) 
,17.4 



495. 
2386(33.8) 
20.8 



495 

259<^i:45.£) 



4H ^ 
2481(39.2) 262V47.4) 
19.9-* 



(1) 



KuMhvra In ( ) reflect €u^»itw ft-rc^nUKf' l^crrii»e> (tim a l».•»^ year of 1^^-69* 
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.participation iri. higher education. 

' ' . , • ' 

Tabie 9 displays this average annual student expenses in 
public schools of medicine, dentistry, and veterinary 
meditiine nationwide during the academic year 1970-71, 
It is assumed that during an inflationary period these 
"expenses, have continoaed* to increase, causing at le?ast 
a ten percent increase; in expenses since X970--7J.* 

The cO-rrent averagfe student expenses in the Illinois 
publ ic s chools (adjusted 'to a nine-month academic year) 
are "as follows : ' - ' * * 



Medicine . 
.Dentistry 

Veterinary Medicine 



University 
of • 
Jiainois . 

!$ 4,025 
. 5,^500 
2,740 



Southern 
Illinois 
University 

$ 4,174 
4,691 



A comparison' of the average annual student e?cpenses for 
Illinois . students and f or students nationwide* in, the 
programs of medicine, dentistry, and veterinary 'medicine, 
shows that Illinois students are paying* significantly . 
less for their education than students nationwide. 
This is in spite Of the fact that the riational data 
was 'compiled from 1970-71 cost data and* the Illinois 
Mia reflects current 1974-75 charges. With costs ^ 
increasing rapidly in recent years, it is probable 
that currjsr^t 1974-75 national data would show even highei* 
student budgets, thus causing even a larger differential 
betv;een what Illinois- students and students nation- ^ 
wide are paying*.*' ' ' . 

The major difference between student expenses for \ \ \ 
Illinois studentkl^ and students nationwide appears to 
lie in the tuiticm-^ charfles. At Southern Illir>ois 
University, the tuition levels of $429 per academic . 
year for both the medical and dental schools fallfwell 
into the lower quartile nationally. . At the Unlveirsity 
of Illinois, medical and dental tuitions' of $882 and 
$783, respectively, are below the nationwide ihedian for 
public schools. Current tuition levels in the pubiic^ 
medical and dental schools nationwide are distributed 
as follow^:^ * ^ . 

^ "Medical Education in the Urfited States, 1972-73, 
, Journal of the American Medical Association , November, 
1973 ^nd the "Dental Education Supplement," Journal ot 
Dental Education, 1973. 
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. ^ -TABLE 9 . ^ 

AVERAGE AWUAI. EJQ^ENSES 
•^i; PUBLIC -SC|!06L$: . J 
SCHOOL YEAR 1970-71 



1 Modicine Di^ritlktjcy 
Tuitipn, f<<es, books/ $1,319 $1,.719' 
Board an^ lodging. '/ 2j: ljf9 \^ 

iv566 



other ..' 
Total 



2,244 
1^G58" > 



$5,064 



.$5; 621 



VetGarmary 

.$14-51 , 
1/851 . 
;i;367. 

. $4/36.9 



Source: "How Health Professions Students Finance Their 
Education /i. DHEN Publication .No.." (HRA) 747.13 , 
. Og.tobe'r, 1973. ' . , /• 
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■ \- \ ■ - \' 7 Medicine . ' Dentistry 

Pir'st'c^uartile'''-. $' 757 $ 68*i; 

' 'Mediamr ' ■ . 950 9X0 - 

•, . a?hird quaTtile l,20a , - 1,200 

a' factor that conc^rned^ the Committee was the reflation- 
ship i>6tveen tuition at publiq. universities and private 
institutions. ^Although.- increasing .^ttblic university 
ttiitions is not vjewed ?as an .econoiftical means of insur- 
ing, the survival *6f all private institutions, a large . 
tuition gap iDetweqn public and private institutions 
may prevent a student from ehobslng tJie type of institu- 
tion he or, she wishe's to attend. TSible 10 shows *1:tiit ion 
and fee charges ^or selected private institutions for 
the pe3fiod 1968--»69 to 1974-75-* It ii^* apparent from this 
chart that the gap between public and private tuition 
and fee Charges increased by ^ppi?Oximately $25^ during 
this perio^'. . During the same pet'iod, the ISS.C .iiiaximum - 
award' increa^sed by only, $150 from $lv200 to $1,3'50 ^ 
^er stujSent* " - . ; ^» . ^ 

The gap between ^public' arid private tuition has his- 
torically been resolved by a combination: of increases 
in public, tiuiversity tuition and increases in the <IS^C 
maximum award to' needy. &tude^ts^ whp' choose %o .attend, 
a priyate .institution: However increasing 'publifc , N 
university tuition for the sole .purpose of closing the 
gap between public and private institutions does not 
serve the puxrpps^ -well since increasing dosts at private 
institutions caiise tuition increases in that sector 
which woiAld "outstrip all but the, most dramatic tuition 
increases at publicS. universities • For instance-, a ,10 
percent increase in tuition , would ampunt/to approximately 
$200 per student\in the private sector- but only appr.ox- 
imately'$50 per sjtudent in the public university sector, 

One of th^ Comittittee'^s recommendations stated tljat 
"the Board of Higjitier fiducatiop direct i-tis^ attention to 
the necessity of incte^sed state aid to private insti-- 
,tutio;is of higher education to lessen the impact of- 
infl3tion bri their costs and help tb assure their via- 
bility*" The Board has various m^ an s of exploring^the 
necessity of increased state: aid to private* institzutions. 
The lipdating of ^he McConnell Commission Report is seen 
as*thQ most appropriate viehicle for ^exploring various 
optionjS since the study can isncompass a broader range 
of subjects than ju^t/the relationship between tuition 
at public and private institutions^ 

The relationship between tuition at public universities 



. IMiUon^ ABd Mumltivory; f for selected. private JUinois institutxoriS 
fqr JO^e-CO^ , 1974775. ^i>d ;t<Uc percent of increase* ONl^er 1968-69 are as 



if " ^ >^ . 

' ' * ' " - ' ' r * ^ 

IKSTITUTI0I4 ^ 


1936 fi- 6? 
Tuition 
\ ^ Fees \ 


l^croaso ■ 
, ( oyer' .' 
1968-^9 


H74-75 

Tuition 
i t-eis 


Aiigusiana , 


7 $1,500 

I 


.49.21 : 


$2,238. 


j 

Aurora 


1,204 


78.6% 


2,15d , ' 


Barat 

* * ^ 




65.2% 


lr?0O- 


Bradley * 


1,300 


69.21 •> 


2;200 


DePaul 


1*35.0 


4&'.9% 


2,010 


Ehfthurst 


1,520 


*63.2% 


2,480 


George Mlliams 


1,347, 




2,043 


Illinois Institute of Tecnuology 


1,800 


27.8% 


2,300 


Illinois Wesleyan 


1,802 

/ - 

2,010 


56.2% 


.2,814 


Knox ^ 


58.9% 


3,195 


La);e Forest 


1,950 


60.5% 


3,129 


Loyola 


. 1,*370 \ , 


. 43.8% ^ 


1,970 


HacMurray . ^ 


- i,840 


46:. 2% 


2,69.0 


Millikin 


1,575 


64.9% 


2,598 ' 


Monmouth 


2^000 

J 


41.3% 


2,825,, 


Mundolein 


. 1,27b ^ 


- 46'i9% ^ ' 


- 1,865 


Katronal CojLlege ' " 


1,890 


26.9% 


2,400' 


North Central College 


1,550 


48.3% 


2,298 . 


Korth Park 


1,455 


60.5% 


2,335" 


'Northwestern « , 


• *• 

2,025 


§7 .i< ■ 


3,180 ' 


Rockford ; - 


» 1,610 , 


36.7'« 


2,200 


university of Chicago 

* .ft ♦ ^ ■* 


Z , JLUU 

• 


Si 

% 


* *5 


Weighted Avorage-Private 


$1,435 


41.7% 


If 

2/033 


Weighted Average -Public. Univ<^rsity 263 


132.7% 


612 ^ 


Difference? Between Charges at 
Private Institution^^ and •Public 
Univer&'itics 


> * 

1,172, 




1,421 
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and community colleges .was recognized as a factor _to be 
studied in the consideration .of a tuition policy tor ,. . 
public universities. . However, the- role of tuition at • 
'public community Colleges appeared to be so ihteirtwined 
with the amount of support i^cccived from various levels 
of government, that the Committee, deferred consideration- 
Qf the matter to the- Community College Finance Study 
Committee » 

• V 

The relationship! between tuition at Illinois, public ; 
univ'ersities and out-of-Btate institutions- was viewed 
from the standpoint of how tuitions in the state of 

. Illinois compare to those in other' industrialized 

and surrounding states. As can be- expected, each state^ 
had unique characteristics and circumstances which- led ■ 

. to the determination of specific rates of tuition. , -. ^ 
Apcfendix C outlines the specific tuition'and financial 
aid policies of major industrialized and surrounding 
states. A comparison of resident tuition charges i«- - 
Illinois to those in other states r^veals^that Illinois 

-.institutions compare -favorably to universities -o-n other 
states, as shown below.- ' ■ 

R^k ordering of Selected State Universities 

. By 

1973-74 -Resident Tuition and Fee Charges 
For Undergraduate Students 



Institution • 



•"^ Charges 



1. University of New Hampshire 
. 2. Pennsylvania State University^, 
•" 3- Ui^iversity of Michigan- 

4.' State University of New York 
. 5. -Ohio State University- 
6. ■ Michigan State University 
-7. Purdue University -^^ 
. 8, University of Illinois ' 
' '^i Indiana yniversity 
10^ "UjiiveiJ.sity of California 
.11. University of Iowa o ' 

12.4- Oniverfeity' of ^^isconsin . 

13. - Univeriity of Minnesota 

14. University of Florida- 

15. ' University of Missouri 

16. University of Texas - ^ 

^ 1973-74 Student Cha'rges , - ILational Assoc 
Ut^iversities and Land-Graftt^<^lege^ 
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A fi-nal consideration ^in -the setting of a tuition policy 
was the relationship bct^eea student and taxpayer support 
of higher education J Students 'and' taxpayers have his- 
torically shared in the cost of higher education, in . ^' 
Illinois. The. shared responsibility reflocts"a belief 
'that, both the^ individual and society benefit from an , 
increased levet of educational attainment. The exact 

f^.efit each segment of th^ society received is a topj^'c 
of^^^^r^qat disagreement and, in the* 'Cpmmittee ' s opinion,^ 
cannotbe^adequately measured.. Although .figures provided 
by the UnittKl States Census Bureau reveal, that the life- 




ship 

between individual and societal .benefits of a higher 
level of educational attainmeiit. However, individual 
students, db benefit^from a pos\s^ondary education 
and the Committee / therefore ^ sup^of ted continuation 
of the shared responsibility between students and tax- 
payer^ in the support of liigher education. 

After reviewing th^ factors v^hi^ch the Con^nittee deemed 
important in the setting of • a tui^ri^e^^policy for under- 
graduate aod graduate students at public universities^* 
an at;teinpt was made to list various tuition alternatives 
and relate them to the abovfe considerations.. Among the 
tuitioa. alternatives considereid - by the Cqmiuittee^ were 
the following: 

l] -Full cdst pricing ^ . : • 

2. No tuition^ ' * / ^ ^ . 

3. -^ Differential taitibn charges by level of 
^ " instruction • ' . 

4. A uniform tuition policy for all public uni- 
versitieg, based on a percenta:ge of the stat^- 

%• wide m^dergraduate instructional- tost . 

-.1*1 5* Reaffirmation of present Boai^d polipy v/hereby 
f .!* ' tuition cha^rges 'be maintained at a Iwe^l of 

one-third Qf the undergraduate instructional 
cost calculated on the appropriate system base. "" 
6# Differential. tuition charge^ between the under- 
graduate and graducite levjsls. . . - • 

Fu],l-cost pricing, 'charging the studeat full instructional 
cost, was quickly . dismissed by the Committee*. It was." 
felt: that this alternative was inconsistent witli 4:he- 
Committee's belief that students and taxpayers should ; 
share in the cbst of higher education. .Although tax- 
payers would, continue Jto support activities other, than 

^ The Chronicle of Higher Education, April &, 1974"-. 
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instructional * cost the major burden fcr financing 
higher education would be placed on students. The 
net result of the implementatiorr of* 9uch a policy would 
be the iredistribution" of a portion of the dollars pre- 
sently allocated among institutions to new and expanded 
financial aid programs if the State's commitment to access 
to higher education were to be continued. 

A no-tuition policy was also quickly dismissed -by the 
Committee .for many of the same reason's. Such a policy 
would -eliminate the student's contribution' to the cost 
of "his or her education, v;h±ch is not in keeping v/ith 
the Committee's belief that the.cost of higher education 
should be shared by both Studdnts and taxpayers. A 
no-tuition policy v;ould negate the premise that both the 
individual and society benefit from a higher Ifevel of 
educational attainment/ a premise difficult to dispute 
when looking at the lifetime earnings of a college 
graduate versus a high school graduate.^ 

The alternative o^ differential tuition charges by ievel 
of instruction was cited as a result of- recently adopted 

•tuition .policies in the States of New York, Michigan^ 
and Wisconsin. J)if f erenti,al tuition charges by level 
of insJiTuction commonly., refer to charging different tui- 
tion rates^foir. the lower division (freshman and sophomore) 
upper division (junior and senior) , Gradua te^ I (less \ 
than 30 graduate seme^::^ hours) , and Grao^rarte- tl <morB . . 
than 30 graduate semesfce^r hours) level students based 
on the jcost of instructioh^at these levels. /Although 
the Coimnittee recognized the^^^d^f f eririg costs among various 
levels, of instruction within Il^tiiiois public universities^ 
several factors prompted the elimin^^on of this alter- 
native. Among these factors were the ^^ery close, mon-.^ ^ " 
itoring of student credit hours heeded to Taake this ' J. 

.plan effective. Administrative costs would ^^robably 
increase wi,th ^the initiation- of differential tuition 
charges arid many probl-em's were envisioned during reg- 
istration \inde:r such a plan. Cojjversations with officials 
at the University of Wisconsin an^l the State Univers;Lty 
of New York confirmed that problems related to the reg- 
istrant ion process ajid monitoring of .student credit hours 
h^avc been signifiq^nt obstacles" overcome in" the 
implementation of a..dif f erehtial tuition policy. ^ 
duiDstions were also raised as to whether "a. reduction 
in the lower division tuition charges "would actually 
increase access tp hig.her education ,in light of the 
significant effort^ the ,s1:ate- alreaJay roalces in the area 
of student^ aid. . * ' ^ 

The fourth alternative^ a' uniTonn' tuitioh"^ i>ollcy for all' 
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public universities based on a percentage of the average 
sta4:ewide undergraduate instructional cost, had both 
advantages and. disadvantages . The intent of.thfe uniform 
tuition policy was to eliminate the cost of tuition as 
a deterrent in the stud<^t's choice among public uni- 
versities. However, a uniform tuition policy does not 
" -reflect the programmatic differences among institutions 
and^ sysbcnjs, and vjas'r therefore, not suppor'ted by the 
Commit t^.- ^ . . ♦ 

The Comm^ittee also., cqni^idered 'reaffirmation of the preG,ent 
• Board policy whereby tuition charged v;ould be maintained 
at a l^vel of one^third of undergraduate instructional , 
cost calculated on the appropriate system base. How- 
ever, this alternative, was re jected based .o^ three 
primary considerations^— ^X) the policy did *not ad- 
^ i:EEe wide differential between^ undergraduate and • 
graduate instruct;ional costs,. 2). .the policy, in effect, . 
placed a higher state priority on graduate education 
than undergraduate education by subsidizing graduate 
co^ts to 'a much greater degree than undergraduate 
costs, and 3) the incx'eas^d rate of return on the 
graduate 5tu(3ent's investment versus the undergraduate 
student ' s .investment in his or her education was not 
considered in this policy. . 

Therefore, the Comm.ittee recommended adoption, of a 
tuition policy which would result in differential charges 
fbr under-graduate and graduate student^. In regard' to 
an undergraduate tuition policy, the Study Committee 
on Tuition and Other Student Costs recommended: 

* 

"That tuition charges for resident/ underr- 
graduat.e students be maintained at a level 
^ _ of one-third of undergraduate instructional 

cos^t calculated on the appropriate system* ' ^ 
base. To this end, ptiblic university 
systems should ra'isp unde;::g?:adu?te tuitions 
approximately on a proportional annual basis 
so that " the >^ne^^^tiird policy will be fully 
, implemented nV latet^^^^n Fiscal 1980, 
provided that: ^ "^r^l^^^^^^--^ 

a.. The General. As^iem^ly and Governor increase ~ 
funding df the Illihoi^ State Scholairship \ 
Commi^ion's Monetary Aw^«4^rogram and/or 
other programs to offset- thetriropac^ of any 
proposed tuition increases on f inanciaJLly 
needy students^ ' ' ^ ' ^ 

b> "Full impleracnta^tipn of the one-third policy 
at any one- system' does ^not r"e^ult in under- 
graduate tuition charges higjier than und^r-? 

• — • 58 ' . 
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FurthGrmore, fallowing full iinplemehtat:i6n the 
one-th^rd policy by Fiscal 198C1, tuition charges 
should be updated annually and applied in Board 
of Higher Education budget reconunendations 
Kputinely thereafter." 



The Committee's recommendation regarding a graduate tuition 
policy stated the following: 

"That tuition charges for resident graduate students 
be maintained at a level of 133 .1/3 percent of the 
resident, undergraduate tuition charge cit^„eaclj.,_^ 
system. To this end, public univers«M^''^systerts. 
should raise graduate tuitions to wis level con- 
currently in relationship to increases in under- ^ 
graduate tuition charges." 

Differential undergraduate and graduate tuition policies 
were supported on the basis of several considerations, 
including the belief that: 1) the policies addressed 
the Wide differential between undergraduate and graduate 
instructional costs, ,2) they reduced the widening gap 
in state subsidy for undergraduate and graduate^ students , 
-34- — the polic ies— re^ogn^ized ^ the increased rate of return 
on the graduate student' s investment verstis the under- 
graduate student's investment, in his or her education, 
and 4) the policies established .the principle that the 
more advanced the level of education, the, greater the 
cost should be to the .student. . 



The fact that a wide differential between undergraduate 
and graduate instructional costs exists is apparent* 
A comparison of undergraduate and graduate instructional 
costs by system based on the 1972-73 Unit Cost Study 
reaveals the following cost differentials: 



System • 



Undergraduate 
Instructional 
Cost 



Graduate 
Instructional 
Cost 



Board of Governors ^ H 
Board of Regents 
Southern Illinois Universit; 
University of Illinois 




$ 1,464 
1,488 
1,661 
1/590 



$r 2,686 



4,235 
4,901 
4,206 



. The difference between undergradnate and' graduate in- 
structional costs ranges from $1,222* to $Z,431. SiticcT * 

* the present' tufition policy \s based on ,undergraduate^ 
instructional costs and applies equally to both under-- 
graduatc and graduate, students, this procedure 'allows 
the 'State to subsidize • instructional costs of graduate ' 
. students to a much greater extent than undergra^luate . 
students. , Based on th? 1972-73 Unit Cost Stucly, thq . 
State- is presently subsidizing the fallowing percentage . . ^ 
of the full instructio/^ar cost of undergraduate and 
graduate students: ... " ' : ' v . 

' , Undergraduate ^ Graduate 
' _ ' System- - , Subsidy ' Subsidy* 

Board of Governors ^ 72,7% 85.6%'* 

Board of Regents » S lA.h 9Q.1*. 

Southern Illinois Universitj^ 74,2 91.2 ' 

University of -Illinois 68.8 88.2 

_^rhe recommended undergraduate and graduate tuiltion 
policies call for a reduction in the gap between state 
subsidy for undergraduate and graduate students by charg- 
ing separate tuition rates on the basis of instructional 
costs of the two student levels. The recommended 
policies call for annual updating of costs and- full ' 
implemen'tation by -^tio later than Fiscal 1980. No attempt' ' 
has been made to estimate v;hat the instructional costs 
by system will be in Fiscal 1980. However, if the most 
recent Unit Cost Study, 1972-73, were used, the follow- 
ing tuition charges v^ould be in effect by Fiscal 1980 ' ' 

' as compared to present charges: . ' - 

Present Recommended Policy 

• Tuition, Undergraduate Graduate 
System Charge Tuition Charge Tuition Charge 

Board of Governors. ' $ 420 $ 488 $ 650 

Board of Regents' .404 496 / 660 

Southern Illinois. University 4Z3 ^ 530 ' 7ft7 

University of Illinois 496 53P ' 707 

In addition to the ahBve considerations, the recommended 
tuition policies call for differential tuition charges 
between the undei^g'raduate and graduate levels flUffe to the 
increased rate of return on the graduate ' student ' s in- • 
vestment versus the undergraduate student's investment 
^ irt his or her education. Table 11 displays the mean 

income and tax on that income for men and wQmen in Illinois ^ 
18 ^years old and older level of education. The data 
jreveals that the income of men with five or more y^ars 
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of college exceeds that of men with 4 years of college 
, • by Ifr. 1^ percent , ^ and ^the income of women with^ five or 
( more^years of college exceeds that/ of wOmen^with 4^ years 

, of college by' 37.9 percent. Clearly, a st(i|dent seeding 

^ V an advanced degree can expect to receive ojy the average 
' , ^ ^ higher income a§ a ^result of f ur^lhier /<?aucation. 

The Secommcnded^'graduate tuition -policy establishes - 
the principle that the more advanced the level of education, 
the^ greater thq cost should be ^to the student. In effect, 
the policy implies that the student's financial share 
' * 9^-.-^^^ cost should increase as he or she moves into more 

advanced levels of education v;here the. goal is not 
merely achieving basic skills but graining access^ tb 
higher-paying/^rofessibnal level jobs. The' difference 
between the proposed undergi^aduate and- graduate; tuition 
charges cannot *be considered significant when comparecJ 
to the increased earnings which result, partly, from ' - 
advanced levels of education. 

The implementation of the proposed tuition policies 
4 would alsD result somev/hat in a redistribution of- student 

subsidies from higher~to-lowc3r-income groups. Students 
now receive subsidies from two sources: {a> tuition 
at tates below edqcational costs, and (b) student .aid 

t ^ 'through grants, subsidized loans, and work- stu<!y. ' 

Tuition subsidies, by themselves,, particularly advantage ' 

( higher-and-middld-income groups sinc^, without student 

aid, young peirsons from lower-income groups often cannot 
afford to attend college even v;ith low or no tuition. As 
stated- in the Tuition and Financial Aid Study presented 
to the Board in December/ 19*70: ~ - 

\ "Greater reliance on tuition as a source of' \ ' 
'revenue for public senior institutions of J^igher 
^ : education is consistent with the philosophy that^ 
whenever possible those who benefit ' from public 
.programs and can" afford to pay for those bene- 
fits should do so. It is unfair to exact money 
from the many lQv;er income taxpayers wKo bear^ sub- 
stantial burdens from the State ' s tax structure 
to subsidize education of young adults' wha are * 
better* able to pay their own way. 'Bie.chal- 
. ^ lenge and goal of our system of higher' educa^ 

tiojt is> to be able to demonstrate by work 
and practice that no Illinois citizen who 
qualifies and seeks higher education shall be ' 

Tuition , A supplemented Statement to the F^port"'«)f the ^ ' 
Carnegie Commission *'of Higher Education on "Who Pays? 
Who Benefits? Who Should Pay?" April,. 1974, p. 2. 
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denied the rigHt to attend^ an appropriate post- ^ 
secondary educational choice simp.ly because he ' ^ 
lacks the dollars to make, the^ decision a reality. 
Illinois -is one . of .a fev; states which has made 
the commitment by developing a strong public 
higher education system and by providing - sig- 
nificant , support to students via the scholarship 
grant and loan progr-anis of ,tl\e Illinoi-s, State 
Scholarship Commission." • ' • . •• 

Although concern is expfe'ssed that any increase in 
tuition will deny students access to . higher education and 
cause enifollments to decline, the recommended tuition 
policies wovfld not have a severe impact on total student 
cost. F6r 'instance, based on the 1972-73 Unit Cost Study, 
full implementation- of the proposed undergraduate tuition 
policy wo^ld result in an increase in total student cost 
of between 1.3 and 4..0 percent which wpuld be assume^ . 
gradually up to Fiscal 1980. At the graduate level, 
full implementation of the proposed policy would ' increase, 
total student budgets* between-^; 0 andi 11,^2 percent in 
the resp6'(?tive systems, , . ;„ 

Data regarding student piricG-response tp higher tuitions 
have not been conclusive. A student survey conducted _ 
by the staff of the Eeenemic'and Fiscal Commission a,sked 
a sampling of students enrolled in t)ublLc universities 
what action they Vould take if tuitions were increased 
by $500 next year. The survey reisults indicated that ^ 
only between six and seventeen percent of the students 
presently enrolled v;o.uld not or ,were not likely to con- 
tinue their education if fac6d by such substantial 
increases. • , 

Thfe proposed tuition policies do not call ^or tuition 
increases' of the samd magnitude as indicated , above. As 
long as benefits accrue to s^tudents in income, status, 
and opportunities^ for personal development,, _ it -is—v ' ■ 
realibtic to expect students who are . financially able- 
to do so to pay a reasonable ' share of'thei costo^_lxi^ 
or her education. .Moreover, tuition chaTges-,:Sliou3.d 
grow proportionately -with rising educational cOstS, both' 
beeause costs are increasing and .because v/age,^nd 
salary increases through inflation pr/cfvide^re income • 
to pay these costs. ' y 



The recommended tuition policies whi^ weri^ discussed 
' above refer only to resident students. 'Inrpegard to 
non-resident studentsr, a previous Boaifd policy , adpp ted 
in. December, 1»70 stated that «non-resident^ tuition 
should 'be maintained/at a -level of 100 percent of the 




instructional 'cost base. Non-resident tuition charges 
in othor states were 'reviewed and appeared to be sub- 
stantially higher tha^ resident tuition charges. Ap- 
pendix D details. the nqn-residcnt tuition charges and/or 
policies of other major industrialized and surrounding 
states. *The Study Committee on Tuition and Other Student^ 
CostS' recommended: 

"That tuition charges for non-resident under- 
graduate studcnts.be maintained at a^level of 
full Tri^tructional cost calculated , on_ the ap- 
propriate system base and tuition charges for non- 
resident graduate students be maintained at 
a level of'^lSS 1/3 percent of the non-resident r 

)n charge at each system, 
'recommended that- the Board of 
isider entering into reciprocal 
rion agreements with other states if such 
agre^ents prove to be fiscally sound." 

Based on the Pall, 1973 Board of Higher Education En- 
rollment Survey, a non-resident tuition policy v;ill 
alfect only 9,487 students in public universities. 
Excluding the number of nonrresident students receiving 
institutional waivers, it appears that fewer than 4,000 
students paid non-resident tuition idurijig the academic 
>y eat ^1973-74 . Liberalized residence policies in ^Illinois 
. have dl so 'sbntewhat negated, the effect that, a non-resident ^ 
tuition policy v;ould have on out-of-state students. . - 

The proposed non-resident tuition policy reqi:^ires the ^ 
same methodology for implementation as thgi resident 
•tuition policies. If the 1972-73 Unit Cost Study were 
used to calculate instructional^ costs , the folloWirtg 
non-resident tuition charges would be in effect by 
Fiscal 1980: 

^Non-resident Non-resident 
. * iJIndergraduate Graduate 
^ System Tuition Charge TuitjLon Charge 

_ ^ r — ^ ^ * ^ 

Board of Governors - , " $ 1/^64 $ 1^952 

Board of Regents , ' 1,488 - 1,984 

Southern 'Illinois University , lr590 2,120 

(Jniversity of Illinois 1,590 2,120* 

^ Fyi976 RAMP Operating Resource Requirement , Tables 13.1 
and 13. 2. , , ' / 
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One component of the Committee's charge was to examine . • 
appropriate tuition charges, for Students enrolled in 
professional level programs, ^n examination of pro- 
fessional program costd and charges resulted in the 
Committee concentrating on appropriate tuition chatges 
for these high-cost professional programs: meditrine, 
dentistry, and veterinary medicine .^Siitce all thtee of 
the. programs related to the health-^ofessions , the Com- 
mittee requested the Health Education^ Commission to^ ex- 
plore the costs 'and benefits of thepr ogram s and recommend 
appropriate levels of tuition,,>f^^^ /^ri 
addition to the high oosX.;^^<Sl^?ti^SQ^ pr9g5ajDffs:p=|Re financial 
commitment which th6^^s€^te of Ij^xff^i^'^^^ to the 

expansion of thes^^rograx^s^^^--^:nd the 4^iffere/ces between 
tuition chargear^ Iinpols ac compared tQ national 
averages, the ^Eommi-y^ige was impressed by the individual 
benefits which ac^^f^e to graduates of these programs. 

An interminable ^philosophical debate caj^ be entered on 
the relative acc^al of social and individual benefits 
of professional/education: Certainly the social good 
served, bi^-^e y^condmic investment in ttie educatiq 
physibians, d/ntists and veterinarians, 
also ti;ue tMt the individual behefits a^^'s^feat^Stial , 
as is evi^^e/ced in the income figures. presented in 
Tables 12^/n.d 13. In terms of ability to pay for their 
education, at least retroactive ly^_ph¥«^cian s , dentists 
and veterinarians could absoriJ^ -g^much greater proportion 
of the cost than thc^t-rirdw do. 

Whatever tl>^^^ecific measure, it can be concluded that 
a prospedtive phy^sician can look fprv7ard to a^^very • * 
advantageous financial return from his or hef ptofes- 
siorral education>^ To a large but not equ^ degree^^^^e 
earnings expectations of dentists and v^erinarians ^ 
are also very good. ' * . - / 

Given the above considerations,, the Study Committee On 
l*uition and Other Student Costs recommended; * 

•'That the Board of Higher Education recoimncnd 
tb the^-'^propriate governing boards that tuition 
levels for. public schools of medicine, dentistry, 
and veterinary medicine be set at the following 
•academic year rates in Fiscal Year 1977 .and adr 
justed in proportion to the pndergxaduate tui- 
tion .increases thereafter: , . 




Medicine » $ If 250 

Dentistry s 900^ 
Veterinary Medicine 750 
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. TADLE 12 

EAnWINGS^ DAm FOR 
Pll?^CTICING M. D.s 
197? 



'Median ' E arnings 



neral Practice ■ 
Internal Medicine . 
General Surgery 
Qbstetrics/Gy^necology 

Pediatrics 
Psychia'try 



-Salary, Bonus 
Net Practice Income and Retir^ement 
- (Self-Employed (Incorporated 
M.D.^)- M.13-.S) 



.$36,940 
43,610 
"46,350 

• ^3,750 
39,720' 
39,720 



$55,000 
62,5b0 
67,5^0 
68,750, 
50,000 
51,250 



SouW: "Will self-empl5red physi<bia«s ^et out ahead? ^ . 

Medical Economics , October 15, 197.-, pp. ^-^u /dx. 

"What future for incorporated physicians?" 
Medical Economics , November 26, 1973, pp. l/a-i-H^. 



TA13LK U 

EARNINGS DATA FOR 
- -PKACMCING DENTI.£;TS .. . 
^ AND VETCHINARIANS. 



Not Mean Income of Independent Dentists, 1970 
* * Location of Practice 



Illin ois 
$2iJ,700 



Central' l>. S. 

" / 

$29,300 ■ 



$30,800 



Source: Journal A merican Dental Associatio n, -86 (1973), 
pp. 167-172. , 
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AVERAGE INCOME OF 
PROFESSIONAL -VETERINARIANS , 1972 



Classification 



Industry^ 

College or Universi'-ty 
Federal Government »(Non-I4ilitary) 
Federgil Government (Military) \ ' 
State and Local Governip6nt 
Veterinarians in Private Practice 
Private practice Employeds • 



Average Total Incom e 

$29,800 
20,642 . 
2^, 972. 
18,33^ 
21,341 
• 20,275 '\ 
^ 17,193 , 



Source: "The 1973 Economifi Survey of Salaried Veterinarians" 
/ Income Earned in. 197:?"; John VJ» Judy,- Jr.", D.V.M. , 

Ph.D. - 

^ /"The 1973 Economic Survey of Veterinarians in 

Private Practiqc; During ^ 1972" ; John W» Judy, Jr., 
1D>V.M. r Ph.D, ; ^ ' ^ . . 



' If tuition^ aire to be increased at cither the ^^nSer- 
graduate, graduate, . or professional ievels^ cognizance 
must be taken of the impact on the 'student who, for 
v/hatever reason, may be closed out of an opportunity for 
a postsocondary educhtion. Chapter 3 details how students 
presently meet college costs and how stulSents Vo^^ld' be 
able to meet the additional costs recommended in ,the 
specif ip tuition jip^ticies. 



III. MT.ETIIIG COLLEGE COSTS 

Having reviewed the total cost tj» the student of obtaining a 
postsecona^y education^ the Cominittee considered the various 
methods .by v^hich students finance this cost and equitable 
means of aiding student^s whose financial resources do not per- 
mit full pa,ymcnt/ of college costs. The ability ta meet collega^ * 
costs is of primary contern^ to Students and/or" their parents in 
the. decision to- attend a postaecondary institution. The Com-^ * 
mitten, recognized' that C(!>llege costs by no means represent 'the 
aggregate cost of ^obtaining a postsecondary education, however^ 
it as these costs v/hich students are expected t?o contribute ^ 
towards their 'eduction and living expenses. The means by ' - 
whic^ students f^jj^nce college costs vary greatly among in- 
dividual students. For instance, some students finance the 
entire "college cost themselves,^ while a lar^e number of 
students share the responsibility for financing college -costs 
with their' parents. For other students, the financing of ' 
college costs is "met through a combination of scholarship and 
grant aid, -loans, work, and parental contributions. 

The average dollar amounts required from all students and/or 
their families for the paymant of^college costs during the 
academic year 1973-74 ar^ shc^n in the following chart: % * 

' ' . - Dollars in flilJions * 

• . * t ' \ > Tuition Other Total 

F^es C6sts Costs 

Public University 

Tuieion and Fees 151,476 FTE X $601 $ 91,1 $ 91.1 
Other College Costs 151^476 FTE X 

$1^898 * " , . 287,5 287.5 

TOTAL -Public University ^st. - ' ^ ^i1S.6 

Public Comjnunity College . ^ , - - 

. Tuition and F.ees 110^323 FTE X $317 . , 35 . 0^ • 35.0 

Other College Costs 110,323 FTE X , - • * 

' $lr850 , . \ ^ 204.1* 204^a 

.TOTAL Public Community , College- Est . ^ ^ * $"25^5.1 

.Privajre , • ' * ' 

Tuition and. P-ees 110,096 FTE X $1^943 213.9 213-.9 
Other College Costs lit, 096 FTE X* 

• $1^747 . 192\3 192.? 

-TOTAL Private Est, $406.2 

GRAND T0T7VL KST.^ ^ - $1,023.9 

Jt should be noted tha^^^^^jiodjfetinction ha^s been made between the 



expenses incurred by" undergraduate ^and graduate students ip 
^ the table above* Although tHe vulnerability of this assump- 
tion v;as rccognizt^d, no equitable means v;as f6und to separate^ 
graduate expenses caiised by such factors as marriage and ' 
family responsibilities !^rom the costs epsiiy attributed to 
their status as students. 

Even though the average dollar amount required for the pay- . 
ment of college costs in all collegiate sectors exceeds 
$1.02 billion^ the total amount required was not assumed 
•entirely by students and/or their families. According to"* the 
information provided in the 197 3-74 Board of Higher Education 
Financial Aid Report, approximately $2 50.8 million or 24,5 
percent of total college expenses, v;as provided from sources 
other than students apd/or their parents. Table 14 provides 
a sunmar-y^f the distribution of student financial aid by 
sources and^ sector, ' 

Although the absolute dollar 'amount required from students 
and/or feuailies in meeting college costs. was giv^n consid- 
erable attention by the Committee, a more critical cons id- ^ 
eration v/as the way this burden is distributed am0ng students 
and/or their families, whose ability to meet educational and 
living expenses varies enormously. Po*r example, if all 
students v.'ere expected to pay total college costs, the goals 
of availability of educational opportunity without regard to 
financial status and the elimination of financial barriers 
to higher education v;ould not be served. Low-inpome students 
unable to meet total cpllege costs wiild be priced^put of an 
education, thus eliminz^ting their flight to*devel-op .to their 
full potential or capabilities. On the other hafid, if aTl^ 
students v;ere not expeeted>to contribute anytl}irig toward 
their educational and living . expenses, the State" would have 
to assume an additional b^den of approximately $1^02 
• 'billion. This solution would.be impossible from a fiscal 
stanclpoint and contrary to the Committee's belief that the 
qosts of higher education, should be a shared responsibility^^, 
between students and taxpayers. 

The Committee, in t?evieviing how' students finance college costs 
and the manner in which costs are distributed, recognized a 
strong need for viable financial aid programs which dis- 
tribute financial aid to students who without 'ass^istance wQuld 
^ not be able to attend a postsecondary instiatution. Recent' 

tirends at the federal and state' levels have -been toward under- 
graciuate student assistance based on financial need. A major 
f ederavlly-funded needs-based program (BasJI^ Educational 
Opportunity Grant Program) was created in the passage of the 
Educational Amendments of 1972,^ «he State of niinois has 

This figure does no\ ' incl6de Approximately $113.0 millioii 
av^tilablo ,t© Illi.noi§ student through Veterans and 
Social Security benefit^. /c . . . " 



also placed significant emphas^is on neefls-based financial 
assistance •through funding of the Illinois State Scholarship 
Commission's Monetary Av/ard Program. 

Student financial assistance programs can be placed into two 
categories: non-repayable assistcincc programs and repayable 
assistance programs. Non-repayable assistance ^programs 
available to Illinois students include ^ majority of the 
federally-funded assistance programs) the Illinois State 
Scholarship Commission's rionctary Award Program, Institutional 
V7aiver Programs, and Statutory Waiver. Programs . , Non-. 
repayable assistance programs provide di^reet grants to 
stu^nts for educational an^. living ,e>:penscs and require no 
repayment by the student bver an extended amount of time. 
Repayable assistance programs, on this' other hand, consist 
primarily of loans v;hich must be repaid over an extended 
period of time. Even. though there is much discussion con- 
cerning the attributes of non-repayable assistance versus 
repayable assistance, both forms of" assistance were credited^ 
as providing students immediate access to higher education. - 

According, to the 1973-74 Financial Aid Study/ state supported 
nori-repayable^^ssistance programs account\for approximately 
50*6 percent of all funds available to undergraduates in. all 
sectors of Illinois higher educatioji, excluding veterans' 
and' social Security benefits. Of t^his amount, approximately 
59.6 percent of the funds are aistributed by the Illinois. 
State Scholarship Commission (ISSC) . The Illinois State 
Scholarship "CoT^mission • s Monetary Award Program is the major 
needs^based state-supported program available to Illinois ' • 
students. The monetary awards are applicable only toward 
tuition and mandatory fees, up, to a maximum of $1,350 
arinually. Systematic financial needs determination procedures 
are used tcr insure that the economic circumstances of students 
and/or their parents are correctly assessed before monetary 
award winners are announced, thus assuring that all students' 
*n§eds cire measured according -to the same criteria. 

Since its inceptiop in 1958, the Illinois State Scholarship 
Coironission has distributed approximately 451,-400 monetary • 
awards ' to students i^i nfeed of assistance in meeting college 
costs. ■ Recent changes in ISSC requirements, including aid .ta, 
half-time students and indepencJent students^ extension^ of the 
application deadline-to October 1, fifth year entitlement , 
increas^^s in the maximum award to students in private In- ^ 
. stitutions to $1,350, ai^d lilp^eralizatidn of the needs 
analysis .formula, have* resulted in larger numbers of 
students being served by this program. A recent ISSC survey 
6f 1973-74 monetary award winners reveals t^hat 54.3 percent 

l-llinois ♦tatc Scholar'ship, Commiss'ion Report , April, 1975 • 
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of the rc^spondents- would not have been in school ful3-*time, 
without ISSC aid and' 34 perccftt of the respondcnJLs iifrdicated 
that acceptance of an ISSC award has--reducecl the need for 
excessive borrowing and employment while in gchool . Per- 
haps._the most significant change that has occlirred as a 
r'esuLt of the ISSC Monetary Award Program is the substantial 
increase in th6 .number of lower income students being served 
by bighcr^^education. For instance, during the'pc^od of 
1969 to' 1973; the number of students receiving ISSC av/ards 
fronj family incomes below* $10,000 incre^ised from 9,268 in 
1969 to 42 ,833 in 1973, an incrqase of 362. i percent. -Even 
though the recognition of dndepencient students increased the 
number of award winners in the Income range below $10,000 by 
approximately 3S. 5 percent between 1969 and 1-9^3, the increase 
in access to higher education for all lower income students 
has been substantia^ . ' ' 

Two other state- suppor-ted^ non-rep^able assistance programs 
for the payment or tuition and^fees^t public universities 
are the institutional waiver and si:atutory v/aiver programs. 
During the academic year 1973-74,^ public universities granted 
5, 562' institutional waivers for an annual cost of agproximately 
$3.7 million. "Institutional waivers are primarily non-needs 
based awards and are granted to staff, athletes, foreign 
students, students who exhibit ^academic merit or other talents, 
and, to a smaller degree, di^^^f^gtaged, stxi^eiits^^^^rnstitu^tions 
and their rQ.sp'Gctive governing boar^'^^^i^xmine the criteri 
.^^A ^tpGti vfh ich ia?titutipnal waivers arc 

^ Statutory- tuition and fee waivers are provided for in the 
Illinois School Code and must be used at public insti^ti^trfTons 
In 1973-74, 31/695 waivers were awarded under, thlg^^ -program for 
an annual cost of $11.6 million." Statutory Waiv^K^^are awarded 
on a non-needs basis under the following nine prograitls^. ^ 

Iv Veterans ^ ^ \ \ 

2, CJiildren of Deceased or Disabled Veterans' 
- * ^ 3. J^OTC Scholarships 
4. Teacher ^Education 
Special Education 
County' Scholarships ' 

7. Public Aid " , 

8. "children and. Family Services 

9. Geperal Assembly SchblarshipB 




5» 
6. 




/?he thfc?e major state^rsupported^ non-repayable agsDf^^aQce pro- 
-grams, ISSC Monetary Awards, Institiutional Waivers, ari&7 
Statutory Waiver Programs, have resulted in a lar^e niflnbcr &t 

•*Stpdy of Monetary Award Winners, " J. D. Boyd ,^nd R. Fenske, 
(to be published in June, 1975) • * * 
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i^ndergraduc'ito students in public universities not being re- 
quired to pay tuition and fees.. To a lesser degree^ this 
has also been true in :the community colleges and private in- 
stitutions. For instance, the Financial Aid Study shows , 
that during 1973->,4 approximate^ly 57,130 undergraduates in 
public universities, or . 37. 7 percent of the unde^rgraduate 
full-time-equivalent enrollment,^ were served by these pro-- 
grams. In community colleges, approximatlely 2j,222 students^ 
or 21,1 percent of the ,full-time-equivalerrt enrollment 
rece? vo^-e-id from- these sources.. In the '.private sectoP/ 
approxi-mately 26;, 475 students or 24 . 1' pc^rcent of the full- . . 
time-equivalent enrollTOtHUt received state-supported ISSC 
awards. Although thc^iumber of studpnts Served by. statutory 
or institutional waiver programs is likely to decline with 
the elimination pf or restrictions placed on, some programs, 
it is anticipated that these students could receive ISSC 
av;ards if they demonstrate financial need." A detailed 
breakc^ovm of the number of students'-^erved by . statutcSry and 
O^nstitutional V7aiver programs in public universities is 
'resented in Appendix - 

Federally-funded non-repay§ible assistance programs account for 
, approximartely 19.6 percent of all funds available to Illinois 
students in this category. The' major f edeJt^lly-f unded non- 
repciyabl* assistance programs available to Illindis under- 
graduate' student's include the Basic Educati-Qnal -Opportunity* 
Qrant Program, The Supplemental Educational Opport^urjity ; . ♦ * 
Grant Program, and the College Work-Study Program* ' , • 

The Basic Educational Opportunity Grant,. Prdgram in^ the author- 
izing legislation, provides undergraduate students with-a 
$1,400 entitlenrent pr one-half of the eligible costs of 
attendance at a postsecondary ifistitution, whicljever is .less.. 
However, present fiscal conBtraints at the federal level have 
reduced funding of, this program so that on^ freshman and . 
sophomore level .students are currently eligible for maximum 
awar<Js of approximately $1,050 based ^ on a standardized /needs 
analysis formula. It is anticipated that -junior levey 
-Students will also be eligible for basic* grants d\irina the 
1975'^76 academic year/ Hov;everi the, $1 ,.400'* entitlemeht is 
not likely to be -achieved due tb pressure to hold th* line 
on fede-ral , Expenditures. ^ , / 

The Supplemental Education Opportunity Grant Prografm (SEOG) 
provides assistance to needy undergraduate students based on . 
the financial need calculation of postlsefcondary i^stitu^ 
The grant may not exceed one-half of the totsfl amount of 
financial assistance actually awarded to the stuoent for a 
given academic year or $1,500, whichever is less. Federal, 
dollars appropriated annually for the SEOG prooram are. 
allocatcd among the states on the ba-sis of student atten- 
dance figures and a djetermination of the validity and ' 



precision of inistitutional requests for funds. For the 

75 acadomiG year, it is anticipated that the average award fo: 

this program will be, $670.; 

The iGollege Work--Study ?rpgrairf' (OTS) is a cost-shared program 
of federal-plus-institutit)nal support j(-80-20) for part-time, 
and vacation-period enrploymcnt of students attending post- . 
secondary institutions, with preference for those with the 
greatest financial need as determined^ by the institutions.' 
It- is anticipat(^d that the average earnings under the CV/S 
program will'^ be $580 for-'the academic year 1974-75. 

The 1973-74 -Financial Aids Study reveals that 30,600 students 
in all sectors of Illinois higher^ education were served by 
the three major federally-funded ^programs mentioned above- 
However, this number™ is somewhat misleading since students 
may participate in several federal programs at the same 
time. The Committee regretted chat most institutions were 
unable to provide unduplicated figure's of the total number of 
students served by these progr^aias. 

The two major repayable 'assistance programs .available to 
Illinois' students are the National Direct Student Loan Pro- 
gram and the Illinois Guaranteed Loan Program. During 1973- 
74, these programs aided approximately 35,550 students and 
provided $39.8 million*' The average, loan for the 1973-74 
school year V/9IS calculated to b& $1>238 for public university 
students, $765 for community college students, and $1,071 for 
students at private institutions . 

Both of these programs have been under criticism *for the past 
several years. The National Direct Student Loan program is * 
criticized both for its high default rate and inadequate fund- 
ing at the federal level. Although the program is ideal from 
a student standpoint,, with'an annual interest rate of 3 per- 
cent, it is unlikely that federal funding for this program 
will be increased due to the high. default rate. The Illinois 
Guaranteed Loan Program, on.thQ other hand, is criticised 
because ib is not equally ^ccessibl^. Sincq funds are ma^de 
available by private lenders, low-income and minority • students 
may not be served under this program if lenders consider them 
a bad risk.^ With the prime interest rate on other loans 
av.eraglng between 9 and 12 percent annually, some lenders- 
have been unwilling to loan money to any students under the ' 
Illinois Guaranteed Loan Program at a 7 percent interest 
rate, even v/ith additional federal subsidies of ^between 1 1/2 
and 3 percent^ The- inability of some students to obtain 
loans under pre'sent market conditions prompted the General 
Assembly to request th<\t I5SC conduct a feasibility study on 
the state serving as a' direct lender to students. The 
results of the ISSC feasibility study^ should be available»in 



May, 1975 • Although the Committee offered no rccommendatj^ni 
concerninjg a direct state lending program, several members, 
expressed concern that a direct state lending program may . 
eliminate the Guaranteed Loan Program, Since the Illinois 
Guaranteed Loan Program provided approximately $17.8 milliorf 
fot Illinois students in the payment of college costs during 
1973-74, the Coptiittiee expressed a desire to maintain and 
possibly increase funding under this program through nece'ssar 
modifications, realizing that the program serves as one 
importo.nt source of funds for students in meeting college 
costs . 

A program v/hich/iieithe^ falls, under the category of a non- 
^ repayable or a i^e^yable assjlstance program is the campus 
"student emplpymeirt^progran^ Committee recognized that 

on and off^campus student employment opportunities enable 
.students to earn money €o meet the contribution expected 
from them. During 1973-74, approximately 22,294 under- 
graduate students, or lb percent of the undergraduate full- 
time-equivalent enrollment, \;ere engaged in on--campus 
employment in public universities. During this same period, 
appraxiir^ately 6.2 percent of the full--time students in 
community colleges, and 12.7 percent of the full-time under- 
graduate students in private .institutions were employed on ' 
campus. For the- 1973-74 academic year, approximately 
$37,.2 million was allocated for on-campus emplioyment of 
•undergraduate students in all sectors of higher education as 
reported in the -Financial Aids Study. 

The federal and state-supported student assistance programs 
described above combined .v;ith students' summer earnings, ^ 
savings and parental contributions account for virtually all^ 
of the sources available to students in meeting coil^ge^cOsts 
A major factor to be studied in how students finance college 
co:3ts is the adequacy of^ these sources of funds for meetipg 
college costs and v/hether any^ changes in the financing of 
college costs warrant alterations in financial aid policies. 
Unfortunately, only limited information Regarding student' 
financing of college coe'ts is available for .analysis. 

*Th^ Illinois Stat^ Scholarship Commission concfucts a study 
of mon3jtary award v/inners every three years • The study, 

although limited to o'no,' segment of the student population., 
is both comprehensive and provides a sound basis for rec- 
ommended changes in the ISSC heed^ analysis formula. 
Another study was conducted b^ the Illinois Economic and 
'Fisfral Cogmission staff in 1|'73. ^ This survey was limited 

The most recent study was conduQted during 1973-^ ')4* Pre- 
liminary findings are contained in thig document. However 
the complete study will be available in June,* 1-975. ^ 
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Student Financial Aid in; Illinois; A Program Evaluation , 
Illinois Economic aiid Fiscal Commission, July,. 1974* , 
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to students public universities and' the 
a£ approximately^ five percent of the s^de^t"* 
ment; ' 



ijarapling consisted 
headcount enroll- 



The ISSC study reveals that an increasing number of students 
.would not be in college full-time without. ISSC Monetary 
.Awards. For instance, the number of studonts reporting that 
they would not bo in college full-time wixhout a monetary 
award increased from 20.3 percent in' 19'67-*68 to 54. .3 percent 
in 1973-74. No significant difference ^tri the response of 
students enrolled" in either public or^ private institutions 
' was apparent • ' ' . ^ 

A review of past survey results shov; that "marked changes- are 
occurring in ^he packaging of resources available to Monetary 
Award . Winner^ in meeting college costs. Packaging of re- 
sources was broken down into three categories: Gift Aid, 

, Self-Help, and Parental Contributions. Gift Aid consisted of ^ 
ISSC av;ards and Other/Aid from federal and state-supported 
programs; Self-Help consisted of loans, school-year earnings, 
and summer earnings; - and Parental Contributions consisted of 
the amount of money students received from their parents for 
the payment of college costs. The most significant difference 
from student responses received in 1967-68 and- 1973-74 is the 
decline in the; percentage of parental contributions which 
students -receive. Eased on survey results of students * enrolled 
in both" public and private institutions, the parental con-r 
tribution' decreased from 16.9 percent in 1967-68. to 11.9 

-percent of college costs in 197 3-74. ^ 

The decline in the parental contribution *has beeiv Offset by 
increases primarily in the self-help category. Self-help^ 
f increased from 4 3.9 percent in 1967-68 to 48^5 percent in 
1973-74.^ The greatest increase in this category occurred in 
school-year earnings, from 7.7 percent in 1967-68 to 18.6 
percent in 197^-74. This ^iiicrease v;as partially offset by a 
decline. of 3 percent in both loans and summer earnings. An 
increase of approximately 3.0 percent during this period in , 
giff^aid other than ISSC awards reflects, in part, the, in- 
creases in federal resources available to students. 

A furthef^ breakdown of student Responses by sector shows that , 
more rapid changes in the packaging of resources available to 
students in meeting college costs are occur^ring in the-public 
sector tihan in the private* sector. -In the public sector, the 
greatest increase was encountered in^ the gift aid^ category,, 
from *22.9 percent to 34 .6 percent during the peri'od 1967-68 
to 1973-74*. Both of the subcategories of ISSC Awards and 
Other Gift Aid showed substantial inorea^&a^ during this pe- 
riod of 7.9 percent and 3.8 percent; respectively. These 
tremendous increases were fealanced by a decline of 5.0 l>er- 
cent in the self-help category and a decline of 6.7 percent 
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in parental '^contributions. Although the percentage of re-^ 
sources- available to students in the self-help category de- 
clined by 5.0 percent:, within this category school-year 
earnings increased by 11.9 percent. However, summer earn- 
* ings declined 11.0 percent and loans declined 5.9 percent , 
for a net loss of 5*'0 percent In this category. 

- Changes in the packaging of resources available to students 
in meeting college costs are occurring in the private sector 
at a rate much diminished from that in the public sector. 
The most significant changes were an increase of 4.7 percent 
ih'^ the gift aid category and a decline of 3.7 percent in 
parental contributions- from 1967-68 to 1^73-^74. Even tho 
a^ decrease of only Ov8 percent in the self-help categoj;^^ 
occurred during this period, the increases and decreases in 
resources available to students^ were similar to those ^ 
experienced in the public sector. For . in^^baiaee, while 
school-year earnings increased by 9i8 percent^, loan,s-^nd 
summer earnings declined 5.2 percent and 6.3 'pe;::^eht^ 
wi . respectively. - 



Perhaps the most disturbing and leas;t>-"(inderstood survey 
result .is that in all sectors the^^sarental contribution tov7ard 
A their 5on or daughter's educati<5n has declined as a percentage 
of college costs from 1967-i^S"^to 1973^74. Not only has the • 
percentage of the parental^ contribution toward college costs 
declined during this petiod,^ but the actual dollars which 
•parents contribute has de'clined from a yearly average of 
$268 to $186 iij the p^^b^lc sector and a yearly averag^"^ of 
$331 to $318 in the private sector. In light of the salary 
^a^id wage increa^ses which have taken place during this period/ 
it is difficult to explain v.'hy parents of monetary award 
winners have chosen to contribute less toward their spn or 
. ♦ \ daugh^:er's education. < ^ - 

Many of the same conclusions dravm from the ISSC study are. 

containe(J^ in the survey results of the Illinois Economic amd 
, Fiscal Commission (lEFCV study of st\ident financial aid^fn 

Illinois. The major difference betv;een the two studies^lies 

in the fact that the -lEEC study was a random samplinq/of 5 
. percent of all students in public universities whilar the 

ISSC study was -limited to monetary award winners public 

and private institutions. 

Much of the discussion of the data^'^-collected/in the lEFC 
survey cefiters around the contribution of sfeich source toward 
th^e' paymefit of -college costs. The lEFC survey shows that 
the averacje percent contribution from ^m:h-source is" 
follows:-'-^ 

Student Fihanqial ^Aid in Illinoi^;jX Program Evaluation ^ 
Illinois Economic and Fiscal .^Commi^ion^ ' p. - 10 . 

o . - • 

IC ' • * 50 - . 




ParenJ:al assistance- 
State and federal NRA^ 
toans 

School year ear rvings 
Summer earnings 



23 %y 

16 

7 ' 
23 
31 . 



The lEFC suryey results also contained some ihteresting da(ta 
regarding the relative importance t:)f. parental assistance or 
contributions to\vard colleye-^ costs . The survey shows that' 
parental assistance declines in importance as a funding 
source as . the^ student '€ grade levql increases, being largely 

" by earnings from scliool-year. employment/ In addition, 
ihe r^luttve-^iaaea^tance of parental assistance among the five 
sa^r^^^>''iTicre^ses'"^7^ accounting for 8 percent 

of the college resources ofsVUdents in ^the $0-5, ObO parental 
incoine-range and 36 percent c/f the resources 6f students whose 
family incon\es are over $20/qOO. ..Tables 15 and 16 display 
these results. 

The survey resiilts presc^ed in Tat)le-17^ raise some question 
about the impact of non/repayable assistance (NRA) afe it , 
relates to parentcjl -iircome , For stu(ients with, parents in the 
;5fJr$^, 000-20, 000 income/ranges, parental assistance as a. percent 
of current income appears td rerriain fairly constant at a 
level just under 5r percent. Parents in tTie highest income 
group, t over $20yd00 .are providing the highest amount of* 
assistance. " Hjdwover, as a percent of income, the effort 
being made by these parents appears to \m below average* Oa 
the other h^d, despite the fact th^t students in the lowest 
income grmip are receiving more NRA, the parents of thes^ 
students appear to^ be making an above average effort in pro- - 
viding* (assistance . y ■ " 

InTor^iation on hov; st^d&nts enrolled in the ^rofessipnal , * 
programs of medicine, dentistry , _ and vBt.ex^JXs^^T^^^^^'^^ ' 
finance .college costs is limited" primarily to national data* 
The source of funds used to meet the costs borne by the 
student*ar4fe shown in Tableh'lS. Roughly one-fifth of the - 
studertts' e<?lucational exper\ses are generated from loan source^ 
* Nationally/ the average indebtedness of a gra^uatilng medical" 
ptudentlin' 1970-71 was $ibout $5,500; the comparable figure for" 
/a' dental stuQd^it was about $6,9d0. " ' ^ ^ 

, \* 
' In' 1972-73 there -was approximately $150,000, $60,000 aiid 
$40,000 available in Fpderal scholarship monies for medical, ^ 
(Rental, and veter:inary* mfidicine ^ students, respectively, at the 
-University of Illinois. Theses f unds/are.,.&warded on the basis 
financial fieed."' -Thene has '.been virtually no growth in the 
• amount* of suCil>-Jw5:fe over a three-year period. Federal -ioan 
.funds,- plus iLi^Vsity' matching funds, totaled ^bout $44-0,000, 
$200,000 and $60,000 in' 1972-73 fo/ raedicirie^ dentistry and 
vetetinary m^dicinjs*, respectively, a^: the Oniyersity .of , 
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Percent "^contribution of Each 'Source By Parental Income 



Parents'-^ 
Annual In c oin o. 



under $5,000 
$5,000-9/599 
$10,000-14,999 
$15,000-20,000 
Over $20,000 

•! ' Average 



Parental 
Assistance 

8% 
13 
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. 31 
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23% 



School . . 
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Earning Earnings NRA Loans 
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source: Illinois .Ec'onoipic" and.Fi'scal Commission Survey of 
' Public -University Students, MS73- , ; 



•TADLE 17 



. Estimates of Parent<il Kf£ort 
in Providing 'Assistance to SUiclcnts 

Est .1 ma tcdT^nmicil JPcirciitn 1_ JLUS.QIBD., 

"'Ih7d^'"frr0l)0=r-Tl0;600~~ $"15,000- (5v^r 
$5,001 9,999 /14,'999 _^0,100_ • $20^000 

$600 $810 $954 



Estinatccl pa- ' * 
rental assis- ' 
tance. ^ ^^252 - ^342 



/issuuiecl aver- > / 

.??,cor.r""" ■ $2.'500 S-T.-SOO ^la.MO $f7r=00 . / $22 , WO 



3. Estimated pa- 
rental effort 10.0% 4^ 



SoorSc:^'" lllinojs Ecoriimic and Fiscal Conimi si ion Survey ot ' 
' ' Public-University Students, 1973. 
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■ TADLE ]8 _ 

soui^ce'op STnDi:>jJ?J5^ incoke, 

IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
SCHOOL y-EAH 1 if? 0-71 



Veterinary 
Medicine 



Sburcc 



Medl c i n o Dontistry 

20 
39 

14 - 

8 
1-8 



"How Health Professions Studelits Finance ^><^ir 
Education/' D HEVT Publication Wo. (HRA) 74^13 , 
October, 19 7>'. , 
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Spouse contribution 


33 


Parent's contribution 
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Scholarship and grants 
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Loans'^ 


20 





Illinois. Approximately, 20 p^^rcent of the^enrdllee^s were 
aided by these ^loans and scholarships, ^ reflecting~~t:he" national ^ 
figures quite closoly. in additiolv to the. Federal financial 
aid programs, . there is a limited amount of aid monie^ available^ 
f^om private' sources. » ' ^' ' . 

In summary, the relative importance of the, source of ^funds 
available for meetint} eallege cost^ appears to be changing, 
^he most noticeable change shows 'a 'decline in -the atnount of \ 
parental •assis1:ance provided^to students being offset by . ^ 
increase's in tiie student's school year e^arri^ngs and gift aid 
from primarily federal eources. * These changes impacted 
se,veral of the Committee's recomme;^datiob^ ' r^arding student;* 
aid policies. ^ ; " ^ 

In vie-v; of suiVey results v;hich ^ov; ISS5<av;ar^s- being used 
to offset, in part, declining parental contributions-, the 
Committee v;as co(5nizant of the necessit^y to continue financial 
aid progran.s which are needs-based. • Therefore, the Committee 
recommended: - 



, "'rtiat financial n^eed should be the controlling 
element in the> distribution of st^te-appropriated 
funds for student aid to undergraduate students 
4n all sectors of Illinois higher enucatioiT. To 
this" end, it is i^ecoh^iieiided^ tiwt. €he non~needs 
based General A^emUlry SclK^larshi^??*--^^ -eliwinated, ' , 

' The' iiliricis State S<jholarshlp Colhm^i^sipn has in- ^ 
ccirred . the major responrribilj-ty foi: the distri^bution 
•of student aid based on need, i It .is recommended that 
^ any future increases ^in^ needs-ibased financial aid 
jfft^graiTvS . funded by ,the State '^^be admini^tergid by the 
Illinois SxatB Scholarship Commission. Jt is further 
^ recommended that the Illinois State Scholarship ^ 
Commission expand eligibility of ' applicants^or USSC 
grs^nts* by decreasing th(5, levelfof expected family . 
s:oni;ribution by income range, "j^ . 
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the payment of college costs. - • , • . 

The. ISSC ^tudy also' shaws ^etf increase in. other gift aid, 
priijiarily from federal funcf$,^aG a source qf funds available 
for meeting college costs. This increase 'in par4: is due to 
the passage of the I^ducational A.T.endments of 1972. The 
Corrunittoc considered the role of the 'federal government 
cruc^l in providing funds for needy students in the paymefft 
of fcailcgc costs and -'feTt thct-t federal sources of^ stijdent 
aid "vhculd be continued and expanded to ifieet student costs 
other than tuition a^d fees. The Study Committee on Tuitioru 
and Otticr Student- Casts reconirr-andel^; 

.J, "That, the Board of Higher Education urge the General 
Assembly and Governor t;? vigorously support expansion 
of t^e federal ly-;^funded iBa^ic Educational Opportunity • 
Grant and College Wor^-FJtudy programs." 

»^ 

These tVr'O programs were selected fot special emphasis becavise 
it was felt that thv^se programs "hold the promise of providing 
studpnts with the greatest. amount of assistance in the future. 
The Basic Educationalvppcrtunity Grant Program j[BEOG) .proiiiotes 
both student access and choice ^amoncf institutions. The College 
Vtork-^tudy program (CWS) , on the oth&r hand, provides employ- 
ment ,funds for lo\.er. income- students in order to help t^iem m^et 
the e^rpi?ct^d student contribution of approximately one fourth 
Of college costs.' ^ " ""^^ - * \/ 

. eojmnittee strongly urged the Board, to seek the, cooperation 
of the Gcnercil Assenbly and Governor in supporting' the- jexpan-y 
sion of these two programs. The aJpove recommendation -'was 
endorsed by ±be Coirjttittee because it was convinced that the 
federal^ governmiisnt i&hould as^sume ,the major' responsibility for 
providing, fiin^s to needy studenxs f or the^^gayment of college 
costs. Although the Committee belifevedr^hat the State/ V y 
practice of av;arding tuition and f e)%g|iaivers to needy sttadeiitsr 
should be c6ntinued,>\it f el t"^ that the iiwn^cJiate bnd long- ' 
range return which the federal government recei<res on .its 
investment' in studenjts^ needing assistance via the*, income .tax 
^strlicture fax exqeeds -.the. risturn which -the State^ could ' 
receive. Por ijistsuice/ the mean income of a male college 
^reiduate excd^pds^ir^fQof a high school graduate by approx- 
imately $5, 362 per yqar.. and.tbe federal • income tax which the** 
goyerningnt receives ^from "^a ^college graduate exceeds that of 
Si higli scliobl graduate by approxijpately $1^185 per year. 
Througli 'ther-ificbme~^ax struct\>reV "the fecteral government 
^ill deceive a full- return on its investH^ent in assisting 

needy students - in. a relatively short period of time due to 

Xhe imhi^ased earning power of college gxaduflies*- THere- 
fore-, the Committee strongly recommended expansion of the . 

Basic Ej^u^ational Opportunity Grant and' Colleg^ Vtork-Study - 
*bjfogran&. - - % . . ^ / . ^ , * ^ 



t 

Results of both the IS^ and lEfC surveys indicate that t*he 
ISSC Moii^etary Av.-r.rd Program ^is providing students ^access to 
higher education in increasing numbers*.. « Although the 
Comnittce corwendcd the Illinois State Scholarship Commission, 
for its efforts in distri but ij^.<§ aid to financially needy 
studejits-, it also soug-ht rnean^ of maximizing the opportunities 
offered by ISSC in ordet to serve a larger number of current 
and potential student^, therefore, several recommendations 
and suggestions were offered as means bf increasing access to 
higher education. Th^ first recommendation of the Study Com-- 
mittee oii luj-ticii 'and Other Student Costs was: 

*""Xhat^the Illinois .btatc Scholarsliip Commission 
eliminate its practijcp of distributing partial 
f av;ards fo/ tuition and fees in blocks of $150, 
.but rathen: distributee partial awards in an 
amount j^oal to the total amount of need shov/n 
according to the standardized needs analysis 
f orm.ula . 

Current ISSC practice is such that if a student does not 
qualify ifor a inaximtim av:ard, full tuition and inandatory fees 
up to a maxinum of $1,350, his or hoY award is rounded dowi 

. to the- nearest multiple of S150. For instance, if a student 
is eligible for $'448, he or she would receive an avrard of 

' $300. If a stated purpose- of the ISSC is to "equalize ed- 
ucational opportunity by removing financial barriers to * ' 
college;" the Corpjnitte^ s^trongly felt that a student meet- 

^ing the ntinimum requirements of ISSC ishculd, be able to 
^receive a. part:ial award equaling the total' amount cf need 
calculated using the needs'' analysis formula. • 

The Committee was alsc5 concerned that an increasing number 
Qf JSSC Mometary Av/ard v;inners are not accepting their awards. 
For example^ during 1973-74, .90,224 av/ards were' announced/ but 
orfty -^72 , 246 av;atds, or 80 ^percent,' were claimed. by . enrolled 
stfidents. 4^nual surveys -could provide information- on the 
^adequacy of student assistance programs, in^ prov;Lding 'access 
to higher education, as*'w611 as >nfbrmc\tion pa why appro^ 
imately 20 percent of the monetary' av;ard 'winnreirs. are not 
accepting^- their awards.** T|ierefore» the S^tudy Committee on 
Tuition and Other Student Cost6. jrecbmnfendecJ:*^ ' ' 

"That*the Illinois State Scholarship^ Qonutii^ feio^ con- ^ 
huet a yearly- survey of nonaccdptors*"off^nonl&t:ary ; /. 
* ■ awardsrd.n an effort to evaluate the Erogr^iD.and its 
succc^s^in |:he fulfillment of stated objectives . 

School' year ^arnings,' as evidence in the ISSC Study, are 
becoming an increasingly imporjta-nt source of a furid^. for needy 
studontS'^n the— payment of college cQ^ts. Their importance ', 
can paXtially be attributed , to the nec^ to offaset the decline 



( 



in parental assistanco. Although the student cunploymont 
officers in public universities have proposed increasing on- 
campus oFiip] oynient funds by approximately $6.0 million^ the 
proposal presented little jus^tif ication for tliis request* 
The procjraru, as outlined, was geared toward middle and*upper 
income students v/ho do not receive other financial assistance. 
Concern wz^s expressed as to whether students v/ho exhibit 
financial need would be served under ^uch a prograju and 
whether tlie proposed program v;ould duplicate present student 
employiocnt prograns* 
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ntly underv;ay in Congress, to increase College 

substantially and tp make provisions for 
SLudent Incentive Grant funds for matching 
developing student ^ork programs.. It would 
e to further increase student employment 
e sources when- the likelihood exists that 

student employment will be increased, 
udy CoiTj^iittee on Tuition and Other Student' 
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"That student emplo^Trient programs biS considered as 

an* iuiportant source of funds 'for} students in meeting- 

college coF?ts and^their continuation should be 

Encouraged. . Iicn-;eve^:, an^ expansion of student 

employment programs requir^ing additional funding 

should be incorporated -and justified In an Tn- 

stitution^ s. annual bu^lrcjet su-Bmission . " * 

Although the ISSC ra'nd lEFC surveys-'^wero helpful in determining 
hov; students meet college costs i the Committee was concerned 
about the lack of in<x>rTrvatj.on available* from individual 
fihancia^l aid'offices fconcerning 1:he number of students re- 
questing and receiving aicT^^and the economic profile of 
students being served. The Committee realized that in order 
to rectify this situation the coopqration of the Board of 
Higher T.ducation and individual institutions and their 
governing boards must be 'solicitedV Therefore, the Committee 
i^t among its ^highest p^orities *the following recommandation 

"That thd: Illinoiiii^iia^titutions of higher education, 
their gpVerning b<>'ards, and the Boeyrd of Higher 
* Education,, g'lve higher f unding^riority to the 
operation of stuclt^nt financial aid/» trounseling and 
employment office.^ in ah effort to increase their 
services to studt!^nts in- need of' financial assist- 
ance", to increase their sha^'e' of fede^ral and 'sta_te 
student aid re'squrces presently avaiX^felfi// and to 
^ ' hopor their conim^itmont to access -fto^ higher ed- - 
I ucatioh. ^ " . * ' ^ ' 

TQ this end, the Board of Higher Education should 
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rccoipincnd a one time $25,000 allocation for the 
implcmefitation at '^11 public universities of " the 
computer-assisted financial aid management 
system developed "atf Illinois State University." 

The benefits of such a system are numerous. Foremost, more 
students could be. served if financial aid offices used 
computer-assisted financial aid management systems. Presently, 
the appligation v;hich *studefits are required to submit is pro- 
cessed mjinually as the task of packaging of financial aid^ 
Under a compucer-assisted system, these tasks cduld be handled 
by the computer, thus freeing staff time for meeJLihg v;ith 
individual students and helping them solve any prob,lem« they 
fere having in seeking assistance.; As problems ®re sol^ved,^ 
more and more students could be served by the financial aid 
office. By freeing staff from the manual activities v;hich 
they tire pre$ently required to perform, the important' role 
of counseling could be performed more adequately, r The. Com- 
mittee recognized the large need for financial aid counseling 
of individual students v/ith special problems and those seek- 
ing placement in on-campus and off-campus job.s. 

Another benefit of a computers-assisted fincfncial aid. manage- 
ment system is that through the documr-ntation ot empirical- 
data, institutions should be able to receive additional 
federal funds for student aid. The application whi^h. ior 
stitiition^ must file for requesting funding under ,the 
Supplemental Educational* Opportunity Grant, College Work- 
Study, ai^ National Direct Student Loan programs require 
verification of the financial need of th$ studprrt body. A. - 
''computer-assisted system can easily docum€)nt student iieed 
through integrating the files of students presently receiving 
aid* Illinois State Univeristy, through' the use of their . \ 
finariqia] aid system, has ^cons^istently been^ able to increase 
th,eir share pf . f^dt^ral funding for . student aid programs, While^ 
most othe^ ^in-stitutions have shown ' a decline. :an - the level, of 
federal, funding for sttadent ^tftH. programs The .net result of • 
a declinb in federal Jundin^'fof student 'aid th^ fe>'er 
students will, be able to j^eceive assistance.'. Another benefit 
of the imple|a<5'ntation of ar computer-assis'ted^ financial' aid 
Management syst*em v70uld be that 'the Board of Higher Ed-^ 
ucation would hayfe" empirical da'ta available in reviewing the . 
need for* additional finapcial aid. \ " » ' 

The recommendations ^contained in this document are 'set forth 
*as. a.fi'amework in^whioh 'to plan fbr'the future as dollar r6'- - 
sdurco.s/available -arfe ^matched .against the needs of itudentsT 
and ii^ti tut ions of higher education, hs federal apcl state 
f inanciar-aid program^ are altered, ' Board policy /regarding 
tuition -and financial ai^ ^iist^.be cbhtinualXy reassessed *to 
determinf^i the potential impact on stud^ents Who need f inancjt^l 



( •-SS?"p^Ln^"in1:^S?^^^^^ institutions. Thus, 

: ability to adap? to S^^J fnl - cS^^i*??^ ^^^"^^^ ' ' the ' 
■ students ^^-^llindis- Sd-tS be/a^fn^r^ "''^'^ ^""^''^^^ "the 
ucational opportunities! ordod post secondary ed- 



APP-ENPIX B 
Undcrgraduate^ Instructional Cost 



The exact accounting procd'di^Sres used in the Unit Cost Study are de- 
scribed in detail in the C ost Stud y Manu al as published by the Board 
of Higher Education in October, lO^l,, I'Trj principal object of the 
study is to produce comparable credit hour CQsts by disciplinary ^ cat- 
egories^ and levels. For. purposes of the Study fcominit tee on Tuition 
and Other Student Costs it should be sufficient to note^ that the ^.basic 
allocation principle is faculty time. In a .much simplified example , 
if a professor were to spend one-third of his time teaching under- 
grad^iate courses. and tw6--thirds on graduate courses, hi^ salary would 
be allocated one-third to the cos't of undergraduate, two-thirds to 
the, Cost of graduate instruction,- Starting from the cost base built 
up by allocating salaries of departmental faculty, departmental, 
college ajid university overheads are added in proportion to the size 
o£ eacIT cost ba£;e element at each progressive step. 

The procedure g'uarantees that the^ r^^atiye -cost of each discipline 
and lev^l will ireflect the direct /salary cost of •instructional faculty 
^nd that all current CQSts, ' except those specifically excluded, will 
be^accounted for. The item's of expenditure excluded are the following: 

1/ Retirement anS group insurance. * ' *" 

2. Student aids (ciWp:rtis, gxants and f ellowshipaj . 

3. Student loans 

4. Non-state funds. 
State 'fund^ from ot^^^^r State . agencies • 

^ 6. Refunds. 

- 7. All- "CapitaT ^xpendit/ures , , including IBA jfei^tals*. ; 
8.^ Jlayment -for staff activities not included in basic' regula3^__. 
appointment* , . / ' ^ 

TalSlc D is d reproductipn df the summary^ form of ttfe cost sj^udy. 
To 'arrive at onerthird Of .undergraduate instructional cost using the 
data'fc 'for example ^or ^Chicago State (CSU) would involve the following: 
V . " • V ' ' * ■ ■ • ; ^ ' * ' 

. a. (Lower Division /credit 'Hour Cost^x^ Lower Division Credit Holirs) 
\ + (Upper' Divisibirr Cr(Sdit Hour' Cost x JtJpper Division Credit" - ' 
Hours) * (Xov;er Division Credit Hours + .Upper pivijaion Credil: 
Hours). ^' Weighted Undergraduate Credit Hour Cost. ($52.04 x 
49,444) + $61/9'0,,x-77v908) + <49;444'x 77,9^8) = $58.07)... ' 
' b.. (Weighted U..g/. Crodit. Hour Cost x 30 Credit Hours) f 3 ^ 1/3 
. undergraduate irtgtruetional cost or using the numbers ^from 
Tabije i-h:^^l{iS4i1lin X 30) 3-^ $580.70.) ' ^ - 

The categories,.of- coySt ".direQt* instruction," "indirect instruction, , 
"depaiitmcntal jovorhciaa^ "c "campvis-,,", and "university" ovfe'r- 

hoads,. "3ri1drar^e3" ibnd '5^p6rationai ^ahd maintVnance' plant" have rio ^ 
exact equivjalentg In tjie iy\MP :5ys tern now ip Use. However^ the $um of 
these is equivalent,, witfiin* less thcin IS, to the sum of /'insftru^tional 
activities," "adadcmic suppixft;^" ^institutional S|^52^rt**^ ^nd 
"operations and n^aintcnanco. " * 



' APPEIJDIX IT , • - ■ , 

' Compari son Qf * , 

Tuition and Financial Aid Policies 
in.Mujor I^idustrialized ahd Surrounding States 

At the request of the .Chairman and various Comiftittee members,^ ^^ff" 
Cg-' was conducted to determine how the ^tate of Illinois coitipar^s to 
o?Lr ma^or indSstri,ii^.cd and surrounding states in- regard to tuition 
°\!r?in:iicLraid poUcies., . In Pa-ticular/ problems en^^^^^^ 
implGinontJnq a tri-levcl tuita,on policy in the States of ^ew YorK, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan are highlighted. The results of this survey 



are as follows: 



NEW yORK 



Tnii-ion PoUcv The Board. Of Trustees of the State University of New 
i^r ?adoo?ea^ 'tri-te^el tuition policy whereby students .at the lower . 
d?.is?on^CfreShman-.o^>homore), upper division (juna or-senior) and 
(crZa T) Ipvols would pay approxiraateJ.y 50. percent of the 

ift existence -are as follov?s: • 



Lower division* $. 650 

Upper division . ^ $ 8t)X) 

Graduate " ^ _ $1,200 
.Professional , . $1/600 



closer -inspection reveals th6 major impetus fpr the substa||ial tuition 
increase and change ii. policy. was the urgent need. for additional ^ 
reve'jfUi^*. v , ■ ^ ' *- ' , " • . 

■ EBN.Y of f ieials ieJxDribed miiTiy problems in 'he transition' to a tri-level . 

lutTon changes in ord« S?aocomodato part-time student^and those 
ihanSiS duo 'to the coordination needed between , the f xnanxcal 
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aid office and registrar in determining the student's level for , " 
computation of financial need based hn the appropriate studj^nt budget. 

Student Aid : The State of New York offers twq major financial aid 
programs, ' the Regents Scholarsliips' and the Tuition' Assistance Program. 
Re gents Scholarship s are available tO' only full-time undergraduates 
who-exhibit academic potential/ability and need and enroll in public, 
private or for-profit schools. The awards are limited to the pay- 
ment of Luiticn. and' fees except in the case of freshmen award winners- 
v;ho are given -a flat grant of $250 without regard to tuition and fee 
charges. The Tuition Assi s tance Progr am is open to both full-time 
undergraduate and graduate students who demonstrate financial need. 
The awards ai;e limited to tuition only up to a maximum oE $1,500 for 
freshmen and $600 'for upper classmen. The awards may be used at a 
public, private,, or for-profit school. The State of Nev7 York ^ provides 
one-third o^f all state needs based awards and approximately one-fourth 
of all dollars for state needs based awards. The av/ards are dis- 
tributed as follov;s: ' 

# of ' 'Average 

Winners $ ftt^^ard 



Regents Scholarships 59,000 "$ 23,750,00p^ $403 

Tuition. Assistance Program , 210,000 $ 8,^,700,00 0 $403 

TOTAL . 269,000 $108 , 45'9 , 000 

WISCONSIN - ' . , 

Tuiitjon Policy : The Bocird of Regdnts of th^* University, of Wisconsin ^ ^ " 
adopted a'' tfi-leyel tuition policy tv;o years ago v/hereby student s« at 
the lowei: division and upper divisi'on levels ,would pay 25, percent of 
lov/er division and uppey division instructional^ costs respective-ly and * 
.g^raduvite students would pay 2Q percent pi Grad 1 instructional^ costs * 
A 'fourth* level of tuition applies for medical stud^tits whereby the^ ' " 
charge »is calculated at 19-0 percent of the graduate fee cliarge<?i .The 
tuition charges currently in effect ''at the University of Wisconsin-- 
Madison are as follows: , , ' 

. iiOwer division ' $^ 485 ' 

, ' Upp^r division 540* - ^ / ' * " • ' 

, feraduate ' $ 635 / • 

^ Medical ^ ^ . ' : $1 , 213 \, \, ' ^ / 

The tri-level "tuition, poliqy was ^mandated; by^ the Governor and Legislature* 
without the approveil of tVe^ Board of Regents. ^University' of Wisconsin 
of f icials ^are dissatistieci Vith the tri-leyel .tuition policy and . have 
recommended to the Board of Regen-ba* that the system ^return to a bi-? 
leVel (undergfaduat^-gradUate) tuition policy. Reasons for,dissat- ' 
isf action include prol?lc>nrs s.r elated to ,the updating of -student reborns,"' 



revenue generated by a differential undcr^if aduate fee. is* not very 
suhstci^itialj. and current student financial aid policies provide a 
Tiiajority of the awards to lower divison students dui'ing a period; 
when tuition at the upper division level has increased substantially 
and increased aid is not available to upper divison students. 

.The recommendation to return to a bi-l6vel tuition policy woyld prdvid 
for underqraduate tuition charges based pn -25 percent of the combined 
undergraduate instructional cost and gr*aduate tuition, qharges based 
on 120 pert:e}it of the undergrai3ua te, f ee 1 , . 

Stude nt Aid : * The State of VJisconsin , of f ers five major financial aid 
proclraras; the Tuition Grant Program,. Talent ^ In ::^entive Progreun, Ho2\Or 
Scholarships, Higher Education Grants, and the Irtdian Student Assis- 
tance Program. The Tu ition . Gra nt Prpgram is open to * full-time. under-_| 
^graduates at private, i:i.stitution^s , \;ho e:^:hibit. financial need* Awards 
are- limited to the payment of tuition and>fees up to a maximum of ^ ^ 
$1,000. The Ta lent Incentive Pro gram is open 'to fpll and .part-tine 
undergraduates at public .and^ private ' institutions , ,v;ho exhibit f inane j 

-need. The av;ards covj^^r the payment of totel student tost up to a 
maximum -of $1,000. ^ n^nor Scholarf:h± os are available to full-time 
undergraduate's at public fpur-year^^and, private institutibns , who 
exjhibit academic poteijitial/ability and financial r>eed. The awards^ 
cover the payment ,.9f Jtotal student cost up to a maximum of $800. " 

< Higher E Suca t i on J^ ^'i: an ts' are available to- f ull and part-;timB under-^ 

/gradusjues at 'public uwo and fo^-ycars schools^ v;ho exhibit financial 
need.' - Th'e- awards povec the payment of, total student t:ost \;p. to" a ► 
maximum of $1,500.* The \lndianl ^^ent Assistance Progra m is open to 
Ameriqan Indians enrolled full or part-ti^ne in undergraduate or grad- 
uate programs at public or private institutions, who exhibit financial 
need. The av.Mrds cover the p'|iyment of tdtal student "tost up to a/ 
maximum of $1,500. Altfeourjh^he State o,f V7isconsiru of fers a number • 

'of differe^it types 'of av/ard^, the total number represents iess than 
3 percent of^ all state needs based awards. The av;^'rds are distributed 
a§ follows': - ^ ; " . ' . • ^ * . 

- " ; V- , ' . . ^ of • Average 

' / /' Winners $ - * Award 

Tuition Grants . ^""^ 7,200 ^$ 5,900,000 iBlS 

Talent Incent;ive GrantJS . . 1,865 . •'$ 1,492,100 $800 

Honor Scholarships , 870 ,559,000 $643' 

' Higher Education Graats 12,000 , $'4,.767,400 $397 

Indian Student Assistanc^e ^ " ,1^200 $ > 9,50,000 ' ?792 

•total ^ - ' ' ^ 23,135 $13,668, '800 



( 



, ■ . - . - • . MICHIG/vN 

Jul t ion r-o Ticy; The Univcl'sity of, Michigan has Ao formalized tuition 
policy. Factors which prompt . a' tuition increase include insufficient 
state funding, compa-rision v;ith peer institutions, and the need to- , 
maintain program quality. The most t*econt tuition increase resulted 
in tri-level tuition charges to^'mbre c].osely relate educational and 
•general costs to tuition. The University of Michigan also charges. , 
• cliff erential tuition charges among four professional level programs 
-of medicine, dentistry-, public hea J th, and law/ Tuition rates cur- 
rently in, existence ar-e as follows: 



, Lov/er .division 
■Upper 4ivision 
' Graduate 

Medicine 

Dentistry 

Public Health 

LaV; ■ 



•$ 800 
$ 904 
$1>, 096 
$1,600 
$1,'600 
$1,560 
$1,1240" 



University of Michigan officials report jio iti^jor problem related, to 
tlie implementatibn of-a tri-level tuition plUicy* 

Student Ajd; The. St©te of Michigan cffers.tv'O major financj-al aid. 

programs": 'Cofnpctiti^re Scholarships and the Tuition Graiit, Program. 
■ ' Cornijetitive Schol arships are available to full-time Undergraduate 

student's at publiq'-of private institutions', who exhibit academic ^ 
If potential/ability and financial need. Awards are, limited to. the pay- 

R^ent of tuition and fe.os ,up to a maximum of $1^200.. The Tuition 
' Grcinfa Pr ogram is open to full-time Dndfergraau^ite and graduatfe student 

at privatfe^nstitutions, v/ho exhibit financial need. Awards are limi 



s* 



to^the payment of tu?.tibn -and fees up to a maximum of $1,200. The 
State of Michigan accounts for approximately- 2. 8 percent of all st 
supported needs basesd awards. The awards are "distributed as foll^jr/s; 



ate- 



Competitiv? Schjolarship-s 

Tuition Grants 

TOTAL 



# of. 
Winners 
14,-869 
7,561 
22,430 



$10,667,928, 
$ 7,900,000 
$18,567,928 



Average 
A ward 

^lr045 



( 



ERIC 



93 / 

68 
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INDIANA 



Tuition Policy: The University of Indiana, ana other systems have no 
seT tuition policy. Rates .are >^establi shed at tHfe direction of each 
qovcrning board v^i U). l i t tle intetforenco from th|e Legislature. 
Tuition ratci; at various Indiana institutions currently in existence, 
arc as follows: . , - i i - 

. ' * . * Under qradi:iate . Graduate 

- 722 7*44 

720 ' 576 

630 ' 678 



University ot IndiHna-. 
Indiana State Utiiversity 
Ball 'state University 



Str^e nt .Aid : The State of Indiana offers three major financial aid 
progTams: ^^Scholarship Program, -Educatipnal Grants, and F^reedom of 
Choice Graip^zs, -^he Scho larshi]^ Program is open to full-time, under 



crraduate studen t/s at'^lic or private institutions, who ^jdiimt 
academic potent/al/abil ity and .financial need. Inwards are limited 
to tlic payment /of tuition and *fees up to a inaxiinvn) of $1,400. Ed- \ 

lable for fiill-time unddrcjiraduates ^at public 

are - limited 
-TreedoJfi' 



payme 

ucati^P^fr^cyf" ^ ^^'-^^ - . •, j 

yfivatc i^titution-s, v/ho exhibit financial ne^m. Awards 

the 'pj-yfi^nt of t?uition and fees up to a fnaximum of $i;400. 
of Cbc ^ce Gra ntp are available for full-time undergraduates at private 
TnsJTtutions"; who exhibit financial need. The awards are limited 
fed" the, payment of tuitlOTi and fees up to full cost if need is shown.. 
The S-tace of Indiana accounts fo'i approximately 1.9 percent o| al^-. 
state-supported needs based av/ards. The, a wards are distribute^ as* 
• follows: • / ." ■ • ' - • ■ 



"State Scholars<hips 
Educational Grants 
Freedom of Choice Grcints 
TOTAL 



# 'of. 
Winners 

-fl,.500 
- 1,982 
1,796 • 

15,278 ' 



$ 9,000,000 
$ 3.,300,000 
$ l,500,O Qt) 
$11, 800, 000 



Average 
Award 
$783 
$656 

* $835 



MISSOURI ^ , ' . . " s 

Tuition Policy: Thd *Eoard of Curators of the University of Missouri 
has no set tuition policv'per se. Disscussion with .Univ«rr,ity officials 
indicates that tuition charges are set at what officials believe the 
•traffic will bear without a resulting decline, in enrollment. Tuition, 

'charges in the professional programs of medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, and pharmacy are set at a level of ^$150 above 'the under- 
graduate-graduate fee. ■ Tuition rates/at the University of Missouri 

■ are 'as follows: , ■ , . 
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Un^r£}raduato-*Gl:aduatc 
Medicine Dentistry, Veterinary 
Medicine r and Phar^nacy ' - 



$540 
$690 



S tudonj:, Aid : The State of nisscuri participates in one major* financial 
aiTT program,^ Student Grants. Student Grants arc available to fufll- 
time -underg-raduate students in. public or private institutions, who 
exhibit financial need. Av/ards ni'ay cover total' student cbsts up t0 
maxiraOnri of $1, 000 br on(^~half of ^ total need -shpwn. .Thfe State o^^^ 



Missouri accounts 
needs based av/ards 



Stude,nt Grants 



for 



less than 
The ^iwards 

• 4 of ^ 
Winners 
^ . 7,651 



1 percent of 
are 



al 

distributed 



$57874,786 




ate-T^upported 



Average 

Award 
' $506 



IOWA> 



Tui tion Poli cy: The.pbard of Regents of the University of lowaj, lov/a 
State University, and' the University of Northern low^ in reviewing 
^ind preparing -tuition proposal?, for the 19^75-77 bi^nium adopted cei;tairi 
policy (guidelines to be followed in arriving at^^Jkne recommendations. 
'The giiidelines stated that the rates' wera/ro biaT as lov7 as possible to 
jnain^taia-accessibility , the rates v/ere Jfeo bp^ncireia'^e once during tlje 
bienniuvn and were tq i^ake into considprat><5n inflation, competition 
in the eleven^tate arep, indices of i^rowth in cc5fet of instruction, 
gross, national produpt, personal income^ Gtc. TKe Board of ^ Regents 
'hcxs necommended a lO-^percent increase in tuition beginning in Fal3., 
1975 fqr the University of Iov;a^nd Iowa SJ:ate University. This -inr 
croaker will result iij undergr^wJuate students paying approximately 30 
perce^it of idis'tA'uctiQn4i co^. The rate for the University of Nqrthei;n 
Iowa is reconmiendfed to be increa.<dd .by only 5 percent because of the 
„schooll.s differe'nt mission, - its enrollfnent problems of the last two ' 
years', ratfe^^ in^ cqinparal^le institutions, .and program variety available 
Differential*' undergraduate and graduate' 'tuition^ char;^e6 h^ve Mfen ir 
effect for some timp in loWa. ius^t^^tutions. ^ tuition increases for^ 
gradu^t^ students of thet^ satae^nlagflitude as *^C>r^ undergraduate fetudenfes, 
10 and 5 percent respectively* have- al§o been ro commended ^n order to 
m^'i^ntain ^n .approximate $100 differential between unjdergrlrduate and 
graduate charges. In regard to' taitipn cl^rges in the professional'^ 
•iovel- programs of medicine ^"dentistry, and veterinary' medicine, tl)(2r^ 
Board of Regents, has 'reqbmnxended 'that; students in those prograni^;^ay 
approximately 28 percent of instructional, costs. lu reviewi/ig^* the ^ 
^recommendations of the Board of Regents, ""it ^appears' that the most impor- 
tant consideration in ^ttK? [setting of tuiti6n charges djomparison , 
with i;)%tirtutions in 1;he eleven-state' ar^a rather than a policy where- ^ 
|>y students pay /a f i«:ied percentage of instructional ca$ts*. The re- / 
coiiuTiQndccl* tuition chc^rgeJi for the 1975-^77 i?ifenriium are as follows: 



Undc^rgraduute 
Graduate 
Medicine , 
Dcjatistry 

Veterinary Modicine 



University of Iowa 
and 

I o wa State University 
" $ 680 

$^ 780 

$1,300 • 

$1,]30 

$ . 860 



Univer.^ity "of/ , 
Northern lov/a 
^ -$630 ^ \ 
$660 . 



Student Aidi Th 



state of Io\;q offers three major tiiiAjKri al aid pro- 



ATScholarship Proqram, Tnit-<on Gi"ant^Xogtaiv-^nd a VocOtional- 

The Scli Q.l^rship^J^ogfam is open to 



grains^:' 

Technical Tuition Grant Pi^ocjrain. 



full.-time undergraduatcB afe f/ubllc ^--yeTafor pri^te institution's, 
- • sk.. , , ,^-<r-^.. __j £^„^u^^-..r needs. Av/ar' 

The Tuition 



who exhibit academic pot^rrtlaj/abllity and finahcia-I needs. Awards are 



limited to the- payinoirt, of tuit-ion and fees or $610-; 
Gnml Prog ram is open to full-time u'ndergraduat&y at ■ private mstl- 
tutlons, v;rio~Gxhbit financial need. Awards aife .lamited to «^stie^ pay.- 
mont of tuition and fees up to a maximum -of $1,000. The Vocational- 
Technical Tui tion Gra nt Program is Open to full-time undergraduates 

need 



financial 



Awards ar6 



in pub*iic institutions, v;ho ^ixhibii, ^ - , . ^v, 

to a maximum of $400. The State of lov/a Accounts for loss than 
percent of all state supporbied, needs based awards, 
distributed as follows: * . . - 



The awards 



limited 
1 

are 



Schoiarshipr: 
Tuition Grants 
Vo-Tcch Tui t ion 
TO'j^L , •• 



Grants 



# of 
Winners 

10 



$ 




CALIFOlfNlA 



$ 532,591 
$6,000,000 
$ 
$! 



,40,00(1 
72f59r 



'Tu :^.ion Pblic y ; 
do"e*s no'b thc^rgf. 




Average 
Award . 

"^565 
$909 
$200 



pf California 
there i's a 



for 
the' 
but 



T!$le ^oard of Regents of tr 
tuition to resident s'tud^iits. 'However, 
$300 Uhiversity Registration Fee and $3^0 Educational Fee per year 
undergraduates which is used to support university operation's,. At 
qradiiate level, students pay the same University Registration Fee, 
pay an Education Fee of $360 per year. Since both .tuition charges 
fn other states and the fees whi^h t;he Board of Regents of the University 
^of California levy on- students a?e used to support university operatioi>s, 
-both charges appear to be comparable. Uliivcrsity bf caifornia • 
dfficials report that fees are increased from time to , time due to 
inflation, .th^ need to maintain- program quality, -c^nd to 'compare with 
other institutions of similar size and programmatic scopte. Fees • ' 

cur-rently in effect for undergraduate and graduate, students at the • 
University €?f California canipuses are as follows: - 

■ „ ' '■ ' \ . 

Unde.rgraduate- " $600^' v . ' 

Graduate - $660. ' ' 



The 'state of Calif orfila qffpr's three major finaricial 
;,Statb Scholarsh-ips, College Opportunity Grants-, and 
Occupational Training Grants. State Sch dlar ships 'are available to 
•full-t:fine undergraduate studejvtei'^rpiblic and private institutions. 



St udent ;^id ; 
aid program^ 



who 
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( 



exhibit academic potontial/ability and fi;iancial need. ' Awards are 
' limited tb the payment of tuition cind ^ees tipvto/a mn>rf.muin of $600 _ 
at th*- University of California campuses, $180 at the State Uiiiveisity - 
system campuses, and $2,500 at private institutions. College O^por-- 
tunitY Crantr, are available to full-time undergraduates at public and* 
prR'ate institutions, v;ho' exhibit academic potential/ability and 
financial- need. Awards are limited to the'paymcrit of .tuition and 
.fees plus an additional $-^00 for other re.T,r.'tcd expenses with specific 
mayimu"s of $3,400 for private insticuti^ns-, .^1,570 at the University 
- of California campuses, $1,080 at -the State University system campuses, 
and* $900 at comm.unity colleges. Occupy t.i onal Training Grants are avail- 



able -to full-tim!^undergraduates. i:t public, private and far-profit 
institutions, who exhibit acaaemic .potential/ability and financjsal 
need pnd are enrolled in ocoupational progrcjn^s. Au'ards arc limited 
to $2,000 for tuition and $500 for books. The St3te , of .California 
accounts for approximately 6 percent of a,ll state»-supported , ne^ds 
based awards.- - The awards areidi,5tributed as follows: 



State . Scholarship 
College Opportunity Grants 
Occupational Training • Grants 
TOTAL ' - . 



# of 
Winner s 
40,145 
6,676 
499 



$33,013,073 
$^7,581,701 
$ • 762,390 



47,320 $41,057, 



PENNSYLVANIA 



Average 
-' Award 
822 
$1,091 
,$1,528 



Tuitio n Policy ; The State Board of -Education of' Pennsylvania ,has 
. recon-mcndGd that tuitions in state-owned institutions should be in- ' 
creased' to $800 and tuitions at Comn;ohwealth joniversities shduld. be 
increased to $1,000 per year, 'in order to achieve these levels, it' 
was recommended that t^itions should be increased oA an annual. basis,by 
amounts relative to the increase in tihe national level of jier capit||i 
' disposab-le inco'me. Unfortunately, Httle additional information v/aS . 
made available concerning Pennsylvania tuition policies • . ■ . 

Student Aid t The State of Pennsylvania of fers. one major financial aid 
program, the State Sc^ola^hip. Program'. ' Sta.te Scholarships are 
available to full-time .undergraduates at puTalic, private, and for- 
profit institutions, who exhibit financial need. Asr/ards are limited 
to the ,.p«ymont of tuition and fees up to va maximum which is restricted 
to a percentage of calculated need as determined by the Statp Scholar- 
ship Commission. The State of Pennsylvani^a accoujits for approximately 
13.5 percent of all sta'to- supported needs based awards. State scholar- 
ships are dis.tributed as follows: ' " ' ' ^' - \. . 



Stixto Sc}iolarships 



v« of 

Winnerg 
107^871 




3v 191, 262 



Average 
Award 
§679 



ERIC, 



97 



72 



ILLINOIS 



Y Studonb A id: In order to 



coitipare the ITli^nois State, Scholaxrship 

GdnmisHion' s Monetary Awcitd Program to programs in other states,. 



the follov/ing inf.orjnation 



regarding Illinois, is offered: 



Monetary Avs^ard 



i\ of 
wj innera 
10,000 ' 



Jl. 



* Average 
Avard 



$63^220,000 



$702 



The State of Illinois Accounts for approximately ill. 3 percent 
of all state-supj.^orted needs based av:ards. The States of Nev7 
Yorh, Pennsylvania^ and>JLil3noisJ alojie, account for over 50 
percent of all state-supported needs based awards. 
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MAJOR IN'DUSTUIALIZED l^JKROinJDIHG STATES 



NEW YORK 



Ttjition Policy : Tuition r^ates for •iiorK;;re^idents are estab-» 
'liciicd by the' Board of Trustees of thg State University 
^>ow York:; IJo set policy exists by v/hich non-resident 
charges are calculated; however, tuition rates are somewhat 
higher for non-residents., than resident- students . Tuition' 
rates currently in existence ^^r, non-resident undergraduate 
students^ ^are as, follov:s: , " , . - / 



Lov7er 
Upper 



Division: 
Diviwion: 



$1,175 
$1,4C0 



v7I«co:jsiw 



-;a^><^Tuiti^ Policy: The Board of Regents of the Univ^rsi^y of 



Wisconsin f^^uopted a detailed non-resident tuition /policy 
whereby students at th<p lov/er division aha upper Ciivision^^^ 
levels vould pay 100 percent of th^ lov^cr division and upper 
division instructional costs respectively and graduate 
students vjould pay 70 percent of the c^nbincd Grad ^I/Grad II 
ins true tipijal cost. i:on-resident tuition charges currently 
in effect at the University c/x Wisconsin-IladiscA-iire >as 
follows; / 



Lower Division 
. Upper pivision: 
Graduate ; 



$1,'818 
$1,918 
$2,348 

MICIHGAN 



Tuition Pgllcy : Tfie University of Michigan has no formalized 
tuition' policy, however, non-resident tuition charge^ approx- 
imate 75 percen^t 6t instructional cost. Tuition rates 
currently in ^':ystence fbr non-jresident students are as - 
follows: ' ' ' • / _ \ , 




L6^er Division: 
^/wpor* Divisions 
raduate; 
Medicine i ^ 
Dentistry.: ' 
Public licnrlth: 



o 



$2,600 
$2,800 
$2,840 
$3,200 

;3,^oo 



160 
880 



: 99 

74 
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inPIAHA 

Toitibn Policy ; Th2 'University of ' Incliana and governing^ • ' 

boards of other systems have no set' tuition policy i^egarding 
non-reciacjnt students. Hates are established at the dir- 
ection of each governing board at a level approximately 
•twice the cli.-\fge for resident students'. Tuition JfStcs for 
non-re R-idan't iindcrgraduate students a-fc various\j6^diana 
institutions -currently in existence are Sas foilovrs: 
I ' ' 

University of Indiana $1,560 

Purdue? University $.1,600 

Bill State University $1,260 

Missorm 

Tuj-tior P olicy ; The Board of Curators at the University of' 
Missouri has no set tuition policy for non-resident studenp, 
hov;evor, tuition charges ,apprbxiir.ate full instructional C9&t. 
The tuition rate for non-resident underg^i^uatS students- ^t 
the University of Missouri is as follov/^T) j - „ j 

Undergraduate fee: • $1,540 

IGWA 
0 

Tuition Poli cy-: The Board of Regents of the University Oi. 
Iowa, Zoila State University And the University" of Npjrthern. . 
Iowa have reccro^.ended th^t fnon-resident undergraduate tuition 
be increased.? percent fo:p;the Fall', 1975. It is rec- 
ommended that ncn-rcsident graduate tuitions, be increased by 
6.5 percent at the University of leva, 4.3 percent dt Iov;a 
State Unit'crsity, and- no increase at the' University of ' . •' • 
Northern* Iowa, "it appears the most -important consideration 
in establishing tuition rates v/ithin the Iowa system is the 
•comparison with simile^r institutions in. an clevsn state area^ 
The redonmended tuitioft rates for non-resident .students in 
the Iov;a system ard as follov/s: . . ' 

• , Undergraduate 6raduatg 

University of Iowa * $1,550 $1,650 

Iowa State University j?lr530 $1,650 

University of Ng^Jj^n i;ov'a $1,200 $1,380 ; 
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CAl.XFORHIA' 



r 



Tuition rolicy : The rules aiidNi;;egulations governing the 
Board, of Regents of the Unfivori^ib^of California state that . 
tlie^anount Qjf the nocf-resiOent tuitsion fee shall te fixed by 
the President wj th t^*o concurrence of the^^Board of Regents^ 
rJon-rcsicIent stuc'ents currently pay approximately 3 times 
the anount that resident fstudon^ P^'^-Y* !Ion-residcnt tuition 
rates currently i^/ e'^f ect at jdsio U niversity of California 
are as follo\/s: ' , 



Un de r g r a d ua t e 
Graduate 
Lav; • 



$2, ICO 
$2,160 
$3,240 





\ 



